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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THECIVIL SERVICE. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, BY J. POTTER, ‘77, OF OHIO. 

In 1871, President Grant, under special pressure, commis 
sioned a small body of eminent men, with George William 
Curtis at their head, to devise proper means of reforming the 
civil service. After almost a year’s labour and consideration, 
these commissioners brought in an elaborate report, urgently 
recommending, for the conduct of our public service, a system 
of rules carefully compiled by themselves. It was only after 
the most thorough investigation of the civil service of other 
nations, and a detailed correspondence with a similar commis- 
sion of the British Government, that they were enabled to 
attain the almost perfect scheme of reform embodied in their 
report. The proposal of the commissioners, in epitome, was 
to substitute fitness for patronage as the ground of admission 
to the public service, to guarantee promotion to merit, and to 
insure the same reasonable security and tenure of office as are 
warranted by capacity and fidelity in private positions. The 
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means to these ends were to be investigation, competitive 
examination, and probation, as tests of the fitness of each candi- 
date for office, and nothing save fitness was to constitute a 
criterion of appointment. Exceptions were made for certain 
specified cases, the examinations were adapted to the require- 
ments of each office, and the whole scheme, by avoiding the 
errors of the English competitive system, was perfected to a 
degree never before reached. 

The fate of this reform movement was eagerly awaited by 
all the thoughtful men of the nation. The President, in his 
message to the two houses of Congress, informed them that 
he had adopted the rules of the commission as regulative of 
his own action, and recommended their embodiment in the law. 
But such a radical reform as was contemplated by the com- 
missioners was exceedingly unpalatable to the legislators who, 
under the sheltering arm of vast political organizations, had 
become the dispensers of civil office. The report was ordered 
by Congress to lie upon the table, and throughout the remain- 
der of the session it was tacitly refused consideration, and by 
this means prevented from coming prominently before the 
people. Even the President found himself so unable to with- 
stand the avalanche of official indignation excited by the move- 
ment as to forego the rules he had adopted ; and thus the 
attempt at civil service reform was utterly baffled. 

The Constitution gives the appointing power to the Presi- 
dent and the seven heads of Departments. The officers nomi- 
nally appointed by the President number about three thousand; 
those nominally appointed by members of the Cabinet number 
over fifty thousand. During the early administrations the 
strictest integrity was preserved in the appointment of public 
officers, honesty, capacity, and faithfulness to the Constitution, 
being the only requisitions. Even after the development of 
party factions, the same unflinching spirit was maintained. 
President Jefferson, who was in every sense a party leader, 
declared that the pressure was like a torrent, but he stead- 
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fastly refused to remove subordinate officers except for cause ; 
and so closely was he followed by the next three administra- 
tions that the Joint Congressional Committee on Retrench- 
ment reported, in 1868, that they had been unable to discover 
a single instance of removal except for cause during the first 
six administrations. 

It was not till President Jackson’s administration that the 
present practice was inaugurated. At that time the pressure 
of political parties became so immense that a new policy was 
forced, and, on the principle that “to the victors belong the 
spoils,” the whole machinery of the Government was torn to 
pieces, and offices conferred without scruple upon party ser- 
vants. In succeeding years, the increase in the number of 
offices caused by the development of the country gave new 
opportunity for political maneuvering, and the gigantic evil 
grew apace. The promise of office has become the price of 
votes ; and when the election is determined the pledges must 
be redeemed : and it is so far come to be recognized as a sys- 
tem, that no officer of the Government, from the highest to 
the lowest, can escape its dogged influence. Thus the Govern- 
ment is at once become the means and the end of a vast sys- 
tem of legalized bribery and corruption. I do not desire to 
exaggerate the evils of the present system of patronage, or the 
benefits of its opposite, the system of competition founded upon 
fitness, but one can hardly help being startled by the fact 
which stares him in the face from the pages of the political 
records, that every President, since 1836, has entered on his 
office under promise to reform the civil service, and that no 
President has been able to do it. There is no foster-mother 
so nourishing of tyranny as a systematized patronage in the 
civil and military services. 

In whatever aspect we may choose to examine the present 
practice, it is equally pernicious. Its evil influence may be seen, 
primarily, in debasing the character of the election itself, and 
thus indirectly lowering the moral tone of the country. Elec- 
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tions were instituted for the purpose of allowing the people a 
free choice of the men and policy which were to govern them, 
and no considerations were to enter aside of those of national 
interest and importance. But this system has perverted the 
election into a struggle for personal advantage—a partisan 
contest, in which the victors are to bear off all the “ spoils’ 
of office. The effect is inevitable. The moral standard and 
tone of the country deteriorate, and that, too, with daily 
accelerating speed, as we are made painfully conscious every 
four years, and especially at the present moment. 

The evil influence of the system may be seen, secondarily, 
on the officers who appoint, and on those who are appointed. 
When an officer comes into unlimited control of some thous- 





ands of appointments, there is a strong temptation to use that 
power for his own advantage. Within the last few years a 
Representative has been expelled from Congress, and a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet disgraced and impeached, for selling official 
appointments. When positions are bartered for votes and 
party service, it is not wonderful that they should be sold for 
money. But the effect on the subordinate officers of the ser- 
vice, upon whom the efficiency of the Government largely 


depends, is even more demoralizing. The subordinate officer, 
once he is appointed as a reward for party or personal service, 
is constantly reminded, by the daily working of the system, 
that his office is but a prize which may at any time be wrested 
from him by an applicant with more urgent credentials or 
more powerful patrons. He is made aware that fidelity and 
zeal in the service of his patron, and not honesty and capacity, : 
are the stepping stones to promotion. Thus, deprived of either 
pride or hope in the fulfilment of his duties, conscious that 
his permanence of office is dependent neither upon character : 
nor upon fitness, the outworkings of an honourable ambition 
crushed at the very start, he is led to carelessness, or even a 
dishonest use of such unlawful chances as his limited tenure 


of office may afford. He is paid a poor salary, but his earn- 
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ings are levied upon for the maintenance of the party in power, 
with the threat of dismissal if he refuses to pay; and thus the 
Government itself is indirectly plundered to support, it may be, 
a dangerous faction. Subordinates are to such a degree debar- 
red the expression of their views on political questions, and 
their opinions are so mortgaged to their patrons, that independ- 
ent and capable men are repelled from the service, declining to 
enter a competition which is rather of sycophancy and influ- 
ence than of excellence. Nor does the evil end here. As 
offices are used for party purposes, they are constantly multi- 
plied to enlarge the party influence. As a result, we have 
various unnecessary temporary employments, and consequent 
supplementary appropriation bills. And while the subordinate 
is tempted to carelessness and dishonesty, the appointing influ- 
ence is slow to suspect and investigate corruption, so that a 
debased and inefficient service is the necessary consequence. 
To appreciate the full force of these statements one has only 
to bear in mind the fact that about one fourth of the revenues 
of the country are annually lost in the collection. The civil 
service has none of that efficiency which so characterizes the 
military and naval services. The service which is the pride 
and glory of other nations, has become our shame at home, 
and our reproach abroad. 

But the most serious evils of the system of patronage arise 
from the fact that it destroys one of the fundamental safeguards 
of the Constitution. The President and heads of Departments, 
though nominally the appointing powers, can have no personal 
knowledge of a large majority of the candidates for office, and 
are, consequently, compelled to rely on the representations of 
others. In the development of the system, this power of 
nomination has become a prerogative of the Congressmen. 
It is undoubtedly true that there are many active politi- 
cians who recommend men solely upon the ground of 
their fitness, but it is none the less true that fitness is not 
required for admission to the service, and that the power is 
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perverted to selfish political ends, while the President and his 
Cabinet tend to become the mere appointing agents of the 
legislators. Offices are used by Congressmen as baits and 
bribes at elections, and, if successful, they are obliged to fulfil 
their promises. The President and heads of Departments are 
therefore subjected to personal solicitation, threats, and almost 
irresistible political pressure. Offices are demanded by Con- 
gressmen in their own name, and in the name of the party, as 
if the executive had no freedom of choice in its appointments : 
and the system has so degraded, that what was once regarded 
as an abuse is nowestablished asa right. It is come to be recog- 
nized as a special privilege that all the national officers of a 
State shall, without exception, be appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the Senators from that State. But the Constitution 
vests the appointing power in the executive department of the 
Government, and has strictly withheld it from the legislature ; 
and it has decreed, as one of the great safeguards of republi- 
can institutions, that the executive and legislative departments 
shall remain entirely distinct. And our experience has proved 
that it is not possible for the legislature to absorb the execu- 
tive function of appointment and retain its purity. Before the 
adoption of the Constitution, James Madison wrote: “ When 
the legislature is corrupted, the people are undone.” The con- 
nection of political influence with the civil service, and all its 
consequent evils, which tend to corrupt both the legislative 
and executive departments of the Government, are due alone 
to this usurpation. 

All the reasons which are urged in justification of the pres- 
ent practice presuppose the truth of the maxim, “ To the victors 
belong the spoils." When it is said that the system is neces- 
sary to the support of the party in power, the true American 
principle is denied, that when a party is no longer able to sup- 
port itself by popular suffrage, it should at once give way to 
the people's choice. It is further alleged that when the policy 
of the Government is changed the whole executive depart- 
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ment should berecast. But the subordinate officers are merely 
ministerial, and do not determine the general policy of admin- 
istration. This view was disavowed by the early administra- 
tions, and is contrary to good government as it fosters extrav- 
agance and corruption in the service. It might be argued fur- 
ther, and with great force, that the age of patronage is past, 
that it is a prerogative of despotism and wholly incompatible 
with those principles of equity which we profess to sustain 
And, indeed, the evidence for this position is rendered incon- 
trovertible by our own experience of the responsibility of many 
office-holders to patrons rather than to the state, their conse- 
quent incompetency, and of the overweening power afforded 
the majority by this vast system of civil patronage, through 
legalized extortion and intimidation 

There is a profound feeling among thoughtful and earnest 
men all over the land that it is time to pause and reflect. 
Within the short space of forty years a system has grown up 
among us, and so strongly entrenched itself, that it has already 
repelled every effort of reform. It perverts the character of 
the election, fosters inefficiency and waste in the public service, 
corrupts alike the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government, degrades the standard of political morality, and 
breaks down one of the great fundamental safeguards of the 
Constitution. While it is thus manifest that the necessity of 
reform presses hard upon us, it is equally evident that only 
the most strenuous and united effort can effect the dislodgment 
of the system. It is with the special methods of the reform 
itself, however, that we are at present concerned 

The false principle upon which the present practice is based 
makes it necessary that the reform should be radical and com- 
plete. It should not only destroy the false, but also establish 
the true principle, in accord with justice, expediency, and 
republican institutions. Such a reform was proposed by Mr. 
Curtis’s committee. To summarize it briefly: Fitness is to 


be the only ground of admission to the service. It then 
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becomes necessary to ascertain the relative fitness of the can- 
didates for office, and this can only be done by competitive 
examination. Three stages of this competition are provided, 
investigation of the character of the candidates, examination 
proper, and a probation of six months before final appoint- 
ment. The examinations in each department of the service 
are to be conducted by a board of competent examiners 
appointed by the President, and under the control of a supreme 
advisory board. The three candidates who shall have passed 
the most satisfactory examination in any Department are to be 
recommended to the President for appointment to the first 
vacancy, the second, third, and fourth, for the second vacancy, 
and so on, till all are filled. This plan was proposed chiefly 
to avoid certain technicalities of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that the President shall have the choice of appointment, 
but it is interesting to know that the same plan has since been 
adopted, as the most satisfactory, by the British Government. 
From this rule are excepted postmasters whose salary is under 
$200, and certain other officers to whom it could not be well 
applied. Successful candidates for positions in the Post Office 
and Treasury Departments, where large sums of money are 
involved for which the head of the Department is responsible, 
are only to be appointed with the approbation of the responsi- 
ble officer. The offices are to be grouped and graded by the 
advisory board, and successful candidates admitted at the low- 
est grade, after which a system of competitive promotion is 
provided. The assessment of money for political purposes, 
upon any officer of the service, is strictly forbidden. 

It is objected to this system that character and qualities 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained by investigation and 
examination. But, it may be asked, how can they be ascer- 
tained otherwise ? Certain qualifications must be required for 
admission to a good service, and this is the only practicable 
means of ascertaining them; and when probation is added, the 
system approaches as near as is possible to perfection. If the 
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examination were one of mere literary proficiency, the objec- 
tion would be valid, but on the contrary, it is to be relatively 
adapted to the special requirements of each position. 

The system of competitive examinations is not a new and 
untried experiment. In 1855, it was adopted, in a crude form, 
in several departments of the English service, and with such 
eminent success that it has since, with improvements suggested 
by experience, been adopted in almost every branch of the 
service. It is also, with limitations, substantially the system 
pursued in Prussia. The rules and regulations recommended 
by the United States commissioners are so superior to any 
previously devised as to have been already adopted, in many 
cases, in England. The reform inthe English service has been 
thorough and complete. Prime Minister Gladstone, in review- 
ing the results of his administration in a speech delivered in 
1871, said: “It has been our happy lot, inalmost every depart- 
ment of the State, to give up that which has always been con- 
sidered the special patronage of a government, namely, the 
appointment of clerks to the civil offices of the country. We 
have abandoned that power; we have thrown every one of 
them open to public competition.” 

The good results of competitive examinations, in the 
countries where they have been adopted, have exceeded even 
the most sanguine expectations. In introducing them into 
our own service, therefore, we shall be establishing a system 
whose success is already assured. But in our own country, 
where, from the nature of our organization and government, 
we are liable to peculiar evjls under a practice which is incon- 
sistent with our other institutions, peculiar advantages will 
arise from the introduction of competitive examinations. We 
shall then have a civil service in conformity with republican 
government, and just alike to the individual and to the nation. 
By thus taking the machinery of the Government out of the 
hands of party, a whole host of evils is obliterated. The true 
principle will be established, that the country is entitled to the 
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service of every honest and able man who may wish to serve 
it, without reference to party or patronage. We shall have 
the very best character and talent for which the Government 
agrees to pay, and, in consequence, the practice which violates 
the fundamental principles of thrift and economy will be over- 
thrown, and honesty and efficiency take its place. A high 
standard of political morality will be set up. Legislative honor 
and vigilance, so paralyzed by an unconstitutional tampering 
with the functions of the executive, must of necessity’ be res- 
tored. Personal and political corruption, which is nourished 
by the present practice, will be largely diminished. The causes 
which so exasperate party spirit, pervert the elections, and 
endanger the peace of the country, will be to a great extent 
removed. Six years ago, Mr. Curtis, in argument against the 
present practice, spoke with wonderful foresight into the con- 
dition of affairs which we are now almost arrived at. He said: 
“If, by some great and organized corruption, it should be 
possible—and such a contingency is not improbable—to decide 
a presidential election, and in a manner universally believed 
to be fraudulent, the consequence would probably be civil war. 
If such corruption is not stayed, the result is only postponed ; 
and nothing so surely fosters it as the system which makes 
the civil service a party prize, and convulses the country every 
four years with a desperate strife for office.” 

Competitive examinations, by assuring a secure tenure of 
office, remove other evils from the service scarcely less mis- 
chievous. Under the present practice, there may really be 
said to be no tenure whatever except personal influence. The 
doctrine of rotation in office forbids the consideration of merit. 
Evidently, if this insidious political influence could be baffled, 
the rotation would cease. That object is effected by the sys- 
tem under consideration, by destroying patronage, and estab- 
lishing fitness as the only ground of admission to the service. 
After his superior fitness has been determined by competitive 
examination, the subordinate officer is secure in his position, 
so long as he performs its duties faithfully and well. 
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But when probation and promotion are added, a worthy 
ambition is stimulated, not only to perform faithfully the duties 
of office, but to rise, through the manifestation of capacity and 
zeal,to higherand more honourable positions. By probationare 
also avoided the evils of “ cramming ” for examination, which 
has been found to work serious harm in England. 

A system of promotion is no less necessary to a sound 
public, than to a good private service. As the civii service is 
at present conducted, there is no such thing as promotion by 
merit. Men of industry and ability, who have spent years in 
the employ of the Government, constantly see others of less 
ability and no experience brought in from the outside and 
placed above them. This is both disheartening to the officers, 
and dangerous to the cause. Nor would promotion by mere 
seniority remedy the evil or increase efficiency. But plainly, 
a system of competitive promotion will bestow the highest 
offices on those most fitted for them, and, also, encourage suk- 
ordinates in the performance ofduty. Thus the system is not 
only one of continual probation and examination, but, by stim- 
ulating honourable competition, it secures the very highest 
degree of purity and efficiency possible in a public service. 

Competitive examinations will further elevate the civil ser- 
vice, as in older nations, to the position of a regular and hon- 
ourable profession. When it is known that character and 
capacity are necessary for admission to the public service, that 
tenure is dependent on conduct, and that promotion is to be 
determined only by relative merit, the desire to enter upon 
such an honourable career will naturally be felt by many who 
are not now attracted to the service. The system would be 
a declaration that, as the country rests its hopes of good gov- 
ernment on the intelligence of its citizens, an honorable posi- 
tion should be the reward of scholarly attainments and culture. 
And so close is the connection between ignorance and vice, 
that the wisdom and cconomy of a policy which raises the 
standard of the public service by the encouragement of edu- 
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cation, is evident to every one. There is no good reason why 
men should not be educated from early youth, as for the Law, 
the Ministry, the Army and the Navy, with a view to making 
the civil service a life profession; and the establishment of 
the service upon such a permanent basis will be attended with 
incalculable public benefits. Men of ability and culture will 
be led to devote their lives and energies to the service of the 
country, while the ignorant and vicious will be repelled. 
Young men fresh from their studies in the schools and colle- 
ges, with the vigor and spirit of youth, will be brought in to 
fill positions for which they are qualified, and to make a life- 
work of the service. There seems to be no reason, except the 
degrading influence of the present practice, why those who 
perform services not less essential to the general welfare of 
the Government than those of the Army and Navy, are not 
honoured by the same recognition and respectability of position. 
It is not too much to claim that competitive examinations will 
accomplish that result: and thusa regular profession is created, 
which secures the very best men by the offer of respected 
positions, and in so doing, has a reciprocal influence in elevat- 
ing the character of the service. 

We may not, indeed, be oversanguine of the first results 
of a competitive system. Doubtless unforeseen causes will 
enter to diminish the force of its early operation. The old 
practice must be worked out gradually and with time. But 
it is everywhere admitted that the system of competition, 
founded upon fitness, involves the true principle, which, indeed, 
the experience of a few years will readily adapt to the needs 
of the country. 

The evils of the present system of conducting the civil 
service are not denied, but it is become so rooted in the very 
heart of the Government as to be supported by the inaction of 
public officers who dare not defend it openly. It is urged by 
some that the proposed reform ‘‘ would weaken the power of 
party.” And this is just the point at which the present prac- 
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tice has worked so much harm, by making party the end instead 
of the means of good government. For what is the object of 
contending political parties, if it be not to secure the very best 
national policy? A system which carries party beyond its 
rightful sphere, tends, in the same ratio, to overthrow its true 
purpose. We have, therefore, at elections, abundance of prom- 
ises, but little subsequent fulfilment. In England, a party 
maps out a definite policy which is sure to be carried out in 
case of success at the elections. The English vote upon cer- 
tainties ; we are coming more and more to vote upon mere 
indefinite promises. While the contending political parties 
have been lately engaged in fiercely rattling the dry bones of 
dead issues, the living, pressing necessities of the country have 
' been passed over. And conservative old England has, for 
more than twenty years, been pointing out to us the means of 
reforming our own republican institutions. 
The time has arrived when reform can no longer be safely 
put off. But the present evils cannot be remedied without an 





effort. Those persons who are content to demand civil ser- 
vice reform, but who oppose every practical effort to promote 
it, must be suspected of sympathy with the system they pro- 


fess to cry down. The great political issues of the last few 
years have gradually disappeared. The perilous matters of 
fundamental policy have been settled, and the preéminent 


interests of the country are now those of administration. The 
chief purpose of every party should now be honest and capa- 
ble administration of the settled national policy. But nowhere 
is that demand so imperative as in reform of the civil service 
so as to secure honesty, efficiency. and economy. And in 
order that the public service may, indeed, be the people's service, 
' in order that it may belong tothe nation and not to the officers, 
: in order that patronage, jobbing, bribes, favoritism in whatever 
| form, may be expunged from the Government, a system of 
competitive examinations, and the true principle that it involves, 
are necessary to the civil service. The party that shall pro- 
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pose and vigourously carry out such a reform, cannot fail of 


the support of the American people, and will acquire a glory, 
as has been aptly said, scarcely less than that of the salvation 


of a free Union. 


A SKETCH OF THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY C. CAMERON. 

The closing months of the year 1776 were probably the 
darkest period in the struggle for independence. Washington 
had been compelled to retreat across the Jerseys, and to take 
refuge beyond the Delaware. It is true that this retreat had 
been admirably conducted; ammunition, artillery, baggage 
and most of the stores had been brought off; but the moral 
effect was most unfortunate. The American army, poorly 
clad, and without tents, some of the men even barefooted, was 
retreating before a thoroughly disciplined, well equipped and 
triumphant foe. <A party in Congress and some of the highest 
officers of the Army were dissatisfied with Washington and 
his mode of conducting affairs ; so that even his own military 
family became in part disaffected, and the people of New Jersey 
especially seemed ready to submit to the mother country. 
Lord Howe and his brother issued a proclamation offering a 
free pardon to all who would return to their allegiance within 
sixty days. The wealthy and the poor, the extremes of society, 
in too many instances, yielded to the temptation. The great 
middle class, with the patriotic Gov. Wm. Livingston at their 
head, remained faithful in those dark days. 

When Washington crossed the Delaware he took the pre- 
caution to remove all the boats to the western bank for a dis- 
tance of seventy miles up and down the river. Cornwallis 
reached Trenton just as the American rearguard passed over, 
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but had no means of crossing. The British troops were there- 
fore stationed at Trenton, Bordentown, Burlington and Mt. 
Holly, also at Princeton and New Brunswick and other places 
in the vicinity of New York. The enemy only waited for the 
fréezing of the river to enable them to capture Philadelphia. 
Howe was in New York, whither Cornwallis also returned and 
prepared to sail for England under the impression that the 
rebellion had been crushed. On Christmas night Washington 
crossed the Delaware in a storm of hail and snow and amid 
floating ice, and executed the brilliant cowp de main at Tren- 
ton. He recrossed the Delaware, sent the Hessian prisoners 
to Virginia, permitted his troops to fepose for a day or two, 
and then returned with his forces to Trenton. His personal 
influence, his success at Trenton, and a bounty of ten dollars 
in hard money to each man, secured by that able and honest 
financier Robert Morris, induced the Continentals whose term 
of service was expiring to remain six weeks longer. He had 
1400 of these with 3500 or 3600 Pennsylvania militia, 40 can- 
nons and the Philadelphia troop of cavalry,22innumber. Just 
at this time Congress conferred upon him Dictatorial powers, 
never more worthily bestowed. never more honorably used. 
Howe was astonished at the boldness and success of Washing- 
ton, and sent Cornwallis with all speed to meet and overwhelm 
him. Nearly 8000 men pushed on towards Trenton, while a 
still larger army supported them in rear. The British advance 
reached Princeton, Jan. Ist, 1777. The Americans were met 
at Maidenhead or Lawrence on Jan. 2nd. They were directed 
to resist and delay the enemy as much as possible, withdraw- 
ing slowly to the main body. The British drove them back 
and reached Trenton just before sunset. They attempted un- 
successfully to cross the Assanpink, beyond which Washing- 
ton had drawn up his army. Had Cornwallis been equal to 
the occasion, Washington might have been defeated and the 
rebellion ended. Upon the half-hour before sunset hung the 


destiny of the nation. Although urged to the attack he 
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declined, saying that he had “the old fox just where he wanted 
him and would catch him in the morning.” 

Washington was now in a most critical position, a superior 
army in front and the Delaware in his rear; retreat was impos- 
sible, a battle could end only in defeat. In a council of war 
held at General Mercer's quarters, Washington proposed to 
withdraw his forces, pass around the enemy by the Quaker or 
lower road, through Sandtown, attack the detachment at 
Princeton and if possible secure the stores at New Brunswick. 
Wilkinson says that the council was held at the quarters of 
Gen. St. Clair, for whom he also claims the authorship of the 
plan. The proposition was heartily approved. A thaw had 
rendered the roads almost impassable for artillery ; but while 
the council was in session, a cold northwest wind sprang 
up and in two hours the ground was frozen hard. Washington 
acknowledged the hand of Providence in this change. The 
pickets of the two armies were within 150 yards of one another 
and only the little Assanpink was between them. The noise 
in the American camp and the watchfires made of the 
neighboring fences completely deceived the enemy. The morn- 
ing dawned, but where a large army had been, only the camp- 
fires were now visible, for Washington had stolen away 
at midnight. At sunrise the roll of artillery like the sound 
of distant thunder revealed to Cornwallis the fact that he had 
been outgeneraled and that Washington was at Princeton. 
The army had avoided Gen. Leslie at Maidenhead, but the 
circuitous route and the stumps in the new road had impeded 
their progress so that it was near sunrise when Washington 
reached Stony Brook about two miles from Princeton. At 
the Quaker meeting house, which still stands, he formed his 
column, and sent a detachment of 350 men under Gen. Mercer 
to destroy the bridge at Worth’s ‘now Bruere’s) Mill. This 
force moved to the left upon the road that leads along the 
bank of the brook, while Washington took a by-road that 
passed to the right along lower ground and led directly to 


Princeton. 
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The force under Mercer consisted of Smaliwood's regiment 
from Maryland, reduced in six months from 1100 to 60 men, 
commanded by Captain Stone, the first Virginia regiment, 
by Captain Fleming, Colonel Haslet’s Delaware regiment 
and others, with the battery of Captain Neal. Three Brit- 
ish regiments, the 17th, goth, and 55th, and three troops 
of dragoons, had passed the night in Princeton and had 
already begun their march on the old road to Trenton. The 
17th had crossed the bridge and reached the hill beyond. The 
night had been dark, but cloudless ; ** the morning was bright, 
severe and extremely cold, with an hoar frost which bespangled 
every object.” The sunlight flashing on the arms revealed the 
forces to one another. Wilkinson claims to have seen the 
enemy first. They saw the head of Mercer's column, wheeled 
and recrossed the bridge before Mercer reached it. Each 
party was surprised and endeavored to gain the high ground 
a little east of the present turnpike and west of William Clark's 
house which stood a little farther from the road than the house 
built by Mr. J. W. Fielder. The Americans reached the 
ground first, pushed through Clark's orchard, and having a 
worm fence between them and the British, they delivered their 
first volley at a distance of only 40 paces. The British replied 
and then charged; most of our men had rifles, and hence, after 
the third volley, yielded to the bayonet and fled in disorder. 
“ The smoke from the discharge of the two lines mingled as 
it rose, and went up in one beautiful cloud.” Gen. Mercer dis- 
mounted from his disabled horse, and as he was vainly trying to 
rally his men he was knocked down and refusing to surrender he 
was bayoneted and left for dead. Upon hearing the fire Wash- 
ington sent the Pennsylvania militia and Moulder’s battery to 
the assistance of Mercer. The flight of the Americans was 
stopped and the British pursuit was arrested, but their artillery 
caused the militia to hesitate. Washington now appeared in 
person, comprehended the situation at a glance, and putting 
spurs to his horse, galloped to the front of his wavering troops, 
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and with waving hat and commanding voice cheered them on. 
Moulder’s battery on the right near Thomas Clark’s (now Mr. 
Henry Hale's) house, galled the enemy with grape-shot and 
could neither be silenced nor captured. Washington seemed 
reckless of danger and his voice and example inspired his 
troops. He was between the lines and exposed to the fire of 
both armies. His aid, Col. Fitzgerald, covered his eyes with 
his hat that he might not witness the death of his beloved 
chief. A roar of musketry follows, the enemy breaks and flies, 
as the shout of victory arises from the Americanarmy. Wash- 
ington’s aid ventured to look, and as the smoke of battle lifted 
he beheld him safe, galloped to his side and received the order: 
* Away, my dear colonel and bring up the troops, the day is our 
own.” The bravery ofthe British 17th had drawn compliments 
from Washington himself; but as Hitchcock's Rhode Island 
regiment, the 7th Virginia and other Continentals now appeared, 
Mawhood abandoned the field, leaving his artillery upon the 
ground. He escaped with some of his troops to Maidenhead, 
others passed up Stony Brook towards Pennington. Many of 
them were taken prisoners by Capt. Hand's riflemen, and the 
Philadelphia troop, the only cavalry in the army. Mr. John 
Donaldson of the troop and Lieutenant Simpson of the rifles 
mounted upon one horse took a number of prisoners. Washing- 
ton compared the pursuit to “a@ fine fox chase,” and joined in it 
personally so that he arrived late in Princeton, his absence 
causing muchanxicty. As the Americans, led by Gen. St. Clair, 
approached Princeton, they encountered the British 55th in the 
ravine on the late Mr. Richard Stockton’s farm and not far from 
Canal street. They were defeated after a sharp resistance and 
hastily retreated by Witherspoon street and the main road 
or the King's Highway towards New Brunswick. The 4oth 
regiment had taken no part in the fight. A portion of them re- 
treated with the 55th, and others having taken refuge in Nassau 
Hall were made prisoners. Cannons were planted and one or 
more balls were fired atthe building. A ball is said to have enter- 
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ed the Chapel (the inner half of the present Geological Museum, ) 


and passed through the head of a portrait of George the Second, 
which hung upon the eastern wall. The frame is that which 
now contains the portrait of Washington painted by the elder 
Peale at the request of the Board of Trustees. Wilkinson says 
only one gun was fired at the college, and that the ball recoiled 
and nearly killed his horse. The indentation is still visible. 
Capt. James Moore of the Princeton militia and a few others 
burst open the door of Nassau Hall and demanded the surren- 
der of the troops within, who instantly complied. Thus, on 
the morning of January 3, 1777, was fought and won the battle 
of Princeton which formed an epoch in the Revolution. 

The loss of the British in this battle was about 100 killed 
and 300 prisoners and wounded. Capt. Leslie, a son of the 
Earl of Levin, was mortally wounded. He was buried at 
Pluckamin. The American loss was only thirty, but the num- 
ber of officers killed was greater in proportion than in any 
other battle of the revolution. They were Gen. Mercer, Colo- 
nels Haslet and Potter, Major Morris, Captains Fleming, Neal 
and Shippen. Washington remained in Princeton scarcely 
long enough to enable his troops to take refreshment, in fact 
most of them obtained neither breakiast nor dinner. Some of the 
officers partook of a breakfast in the house of the President of 
the College which had been prepared for the officers of the 
40th, but which they hastily left. Washington pressed on in 
pursuit of the enemy. His troops, however, were worn out, 
many of them having been under arms for 36 hours. Some 
were without tents or blankets as their baggage had been sent 
to Burlington ; others had neither shoes nor stockings. Only 
a few stores were found in the village. Some wagons filled 
with winter clothing were ingeniously captured at Kingston in 
the night and taken to Morristown. A detachment of 500 fresh 
troops could have seized abundant supplics at New Brunswick 
It is stated that Mawhood’s abandoned artillery could not be 


removed for want of horses, but the writer has himself seen at 
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least one of these trophies in New York. It is a bronze field 
piece with an appropriate inscription. A council of war was 
held on horseback at Kingston and it was determined to file 
off to the left, along the narrow road that leads to Rocky Hill. 
The army proceeded té Somerset C. H. Some of the soldiers 
actually slept without blankets upon the frozen ground. 
Cornwallis, as soon as he discovered that Washington had 
left Trenton, hastened to pursue him. His advance reached 
Princeton as the rear of Washington's army left the village. 
Major Kelley with a small party of Pennsylvania militia had 
been sent to destroy the bridge at Worth’s mill. Before the 
destruction of the bridge was completed the enemy appeared, 
and amid the fire of his artillery the work was prosecuted 
until the bridge was rendered impassable. The gallant 
officer was cutting a piece of timber which gave way sooner 
than he expected and he fell into the stream with it. Impeded 
by his frozen clothing he was captured before he reached the 
town, but his men escaped. Ephraim Anderson is said to 
have continued cutting until the last sleeper fell. Artillery 
and baggage were thus delayed, but the enemy plunged into 
and forded Stony Brook then almost breast deep and half filled 
with ice. As they approached the town the British were 
arrested by a single shot from an iron 32 pounder Ieft ona 
temporary breast work at the west end of the village, 
erected by the enemy themselves, to command the Tren- 
ton road. It was supposed that Washington had deter- 
mined to make a stand here; hence reconnoitering parties 
were sent out and a large detachment approached the 
battery to storm it. They were successful in their enter- 
prise and to their surprise found an undefended work. 
An hour had thus been lost, and when Kingston was 
reached the bridge there had also been broken down. This 
caused further delay; but Cornwallis at last reached New 
Brunswick to find his stores safe and also to learn that 
Washington had again escaped him. The American army 
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marched to Pluckamin and thence to Morristown, where Wash- 
ington passed the remainder of the winter compelling the Brit- 
ish to remain in New York and its vicinity. 

It should be remembered that Mercer street and Canal 
street did not exist at the time of the battle, that the village 
was very small, the houses being mostly clustered around the 
college. Morven, the seat of the Stocktons, which had been 
used as his head-quarters by Cornwallis, and a few farm houses 
were the only buildings west of the corner store. The by-road 
from the Quaker Church to the town has been changed, and 
the turnpike occupies very nearly the position of the worm 
fence on the battle field. The breast work is said to have been 
near Dr. Miller’s (now Mrs. Sarah Brown's) house; others erro- 
neously state that it was on the S. W. corner of the Seminary 
lot. The cannon fired was not the large cannon now planted 
in the College Campus which is only an eighteen pounder. 
Adj. Gen. Joseph Reed, probably guided the army. He was 
a native of Trenton, a graduate of Nassau Hall, had studied 
law in Princeton with Richard Stockton, the Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was perfectly familiar with 
the roads and the country. Only two days before the battle 
he and six of the Philadelphia troop had captured twelve British 
dragoons within sight of Princeton and thus gained valuable 
information. A most trusted friend of Washington yet his 
allegiance had been somewhat shaken by the brilliant qualities 
of Gen. Charles Lee. But the charge that he had accepted 
British protection has been most clearly disproved by the dis- 
covery of important documents by Gen. Wm. 5S. Stryker of 
Trenton, an alumnus of Princeton. He was confounded with 
a Col. Charles Read of Burlington Co. Mr. Bancroft acknowl- 
edges this and the fair fame of Gen. Reed is completely vindi- 
cated. 

Gen. Mercer was found on the field, insensible from cold 
and loss of blood, by his aid Major Armstrong, who con- 
veyed himto Thomas Clark's house. When Washington heard 
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that he was living, he sent his nephew Major George Lewis from 
Morristown with a flag of truce to remain with him, and in his 
arms he died, Jan. 12th and was buried in Philadelphia on the 14th. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, a graduate of Nassau Hall anda British sur- 
geon attended him. He was carefully nursed by Misses Han- 
nah and Sarah Clark of the Society of Friends and a colored 
woman belonging to the family. The neighbors also assisted, 
among others Samuel Worth and Thomas Olden. The blood 
from his wounds flowed through the bed on which he lay and 
stained the floor beneath. The spots are still visible. A 
native of Scotland, a man of high culture, a physician of emi- 
nence in Fredericksburg, Va., like Washington trained in that 
military “School of the Revolution,” the French and Indian 
war, an ardent patriot, he was one of the most promising of 
the generals in the little army. He had thus offered his ser- 
vices in the Virginia House of Burgesses :—‘“ Hugh Mercer 
will serve his adopted country and the cause of liberty in any 
rank or station to which he may be appointed,” and _ his 
offer was accepted. Only thirty-six hours before the battle 
of Princeton he had said: “ for my own part my views in this 
contest are confined to a single object, that is, the success of 
the cause, and God can witness how cheerfully I would lay 
down my life to secure it.” God accepted the offering, and 
after many similar sacrifices liberty was won. The battle of 
Princeton turned the tide of the Revolution and established 
the reputation of Washington. Frederick the Great, who sent 
his sword to Washington as from “the oldest general in 
the world to the greatest,” declared that the achievements of 
Washington and his little army between Dec. 25th and Jan. 
4th were the most brilliant in military annals. No man 
who opposed or traduced Washington seems ever to have 
finally prospered. His noble qualities ever grew brighter, 
until the AMERICAN Fanius became the deliverer and the Father 
of his country; First 1n War, First in PEACE AND First IN 


CHE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 
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THE STORY OF THE WIND. 


I ver 1 h iW 
Now re lyi 
l he rive! 
As forever 


Onward flowing, 
It is going, 

Blows the wind 
Who can find 
What it means, 

As it seem 

ro be telling 
Some strange story ? 
Oh the moaning 


And the groaning, 





‘ 

The wild shrieking, 
The loud roaring 
Of the storm-wind ! 
Bui the Zephyr, 
Softly breathing 
Fond caresses 
On the tresses 
Of the maiden, 
Comes from flowers, all 
Perfume laden, 
Scatt’ring pleasure ; 

,, Endless treasures 


In soft breezes. 

List my spirit 

To the story 

Of the storm-wind : 
Death and ruin, 
Dark disaster ;— 
Faster, faster, 
Speeds the vessel, 
Lashed and driven, 
Wrecked and riven 
By the surges, 
While the dirges 
Of the sailors 

Are the storm-winds. 


Oh those dirges ! 
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Rising, swelling, 
Ever telling 

Of some death-scene ; 
Of some horror ; 

Of the terror 

Of the sailor. 

Paler, paler, 

Grow his features, 
Death's cold fingers 
Pressing, pressing. 
Sleet is falling ; 
Seabirds screaming ; 
To him seeming 
Like the creaturcs 
Ot some demon. 
Fainter, fainter, 

Are his cryings : 
Winds replying, 
Laughing, jeer him. 
None are near him 
To give succour, 
Dying, dying. 

Sighing, sighing, 

Half relenting, 

Half repenting, 

Breathes the storm-wind : 

But he’s lying. 

Dying, dying. E. P. D. 





IS FORMAL LOGIC A BRANCH OF MATHEMATICS ? 
[A HISTORY OF ALGEBRAS. ] 

What is it which renders any abstract science possible ? 

Is it not, at root, the splendid certainty with which we know 

various Time and Space relations? Whether we hold with 

Kant that Space and Time are forms in which the mind, of 

necessity, frames all intuitions or perceptions ; or with McCosh, 


that they are external forms of which the mind has a prion 
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knowledge implanted by its Creator; or with Spencer, that 


they are forms of Things, that have become forms of Thought 
through organized and inherited experience of Things ; it is 
equally true, as Spencer says, that the Sciences which deal 
exclusively with Space and Time are separated by the pro- 
foundest of all distinctions from the Sciences which deal with 
the existences that Space and Time contain. 

Now what we wish to place before the attention, is the fact 
that all abstract sciences, including Formal Logic, have been 
proved to be absolutely mathematical in their character, to be 
entirely contained each in its appropriate Algebra, which 
Algebra has power to draw from general equations all the facts 
of its particular abstract science. This idea has been the slow 
and laborious growth of centuries. Let us glance over the 
stages of progress. From Space and Time come immediately 
the ideas of number and abstract order or arrangement. Then 
things as capable of.such connexion, number or arrangement, 
may be specified or grouped quantitatively or qualitatively. 

All these ideas were attacked boldly by those ever-won- 
derful old Greeks, and considering that they had no general 
method of procedure, formulated no general algorithm, they 
made extraordinary progress. [Euclid -built up a beautiful 
Synthetic Geometry which reached such height and perfection 
in his Porisms as almost to anticipate the general method of 
Descartes, though he never for a moment conceived of such a 
thing as an algebra of Geometry, and did not even rise to an 
algebra of number, in fact most of his Arithmetical Theorems 
would seem very simple to our young school boys. After 
him came Archimedes and Apollonius in the science of Space 
and Diophantus in the science of Number. Meanwhile Aris- 
totle had studied the science of qualitative relations and built 
up synthetically an admirable deductive logic. After these 
men there was much discussion, considerable teaching and 
writing, but little marked improvement in the abstract sciences, 
till the night of the Dark Ages came down over all., Then all 
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science seemed to stagnate, yet in the dark was growing a 
something among the Arabs that was to be their greatest 
original contribution to the world’s progress and yet bears the 
name they gave it. It was the First A/gedra. Originally it 
applied only to the science of Number. It progressed, devel- 
oped, had its laws, its regular algorithm, was taken through 
Europe at the renaissance of learning, and still was only sup- 
posed to be a sort of larger, more general arithemetic. The 
celebrated Vieta digested it into a connected body of doctrine, 
but still it remained as it had begun, the same, the First Alge- 
bra, the Algebra of Number. 

The next step was perhaps the most important ever made 
in the history of intellectual development, and it is one of the 
very few important steps due entirely to one man. It was 
definitely accomplished when in 1737 Descartes published the 


foundation principles of the Second Algebra, the Algebra of 


Geometry. From this year many date all modern scientific 
progress—Astronomy, Physics, Machines—everything. 

Not very long after, Pascal solved the first problem in the 
Calculus of Probability, and then Mathematics took its first 
definite, unyielding hold upon this, the larger half of Logic, 
and the Third Algebra, the Calculus of Probable Inference, 
sprang into being and grew to gigantic proportions. It has 
since occupied so much of the world’s attention, that Tod- 
hunter has written, in a stately tome, the History of its tri- 
umphal progress. 

It can scarcely be said that Newton gave us a new Algebra. 
He did better in most mightily exalting, refining, expanding 
those in existence, and then concentrating all the new powers 
and all the old, on the most stupendous problem ever solved 
by human mind—Universal Gravitation. 

The next new Algebra was one whose splendid powers, 
scope, possibilities are as yet very little appreciated—The Cal- 
culus of Operations. Its first germ may perhaps be found in 


the discovery of a remarkable theorem due to Lagrange, which 
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he considered as extremely difficult to be proved, and left as a 
result without demonstration. The hiatus was filled up by 
Laplace, who by the discovery of the calculus of Generating 
Functions, deduced this and an immense number of similar 
propositions, and thereby, as he himself says, “ extended the 
Cartesian notation to any symbols whatever.” The study of 
these propositions gradually led mathematicians to the conclu- 
sion, that theorems proved to be true for symbols representing 
numbers, are also true for all symbols subject to the same 
laws of combination. Hence followed the principle of the 
separation of symbols of operation from those of quantity, and 
then the abstract science of Operation. 

It was while carrying forward this subject that a new mind, 
of wonderful originality, made one of those cardinal advances 
absolutely necessary before any generalization of Algebra was 
possible. This was George Boole, one of the two men who 
first systematically considered symbols combining according 
to laws more complicated than those of the ordinary Algebra. 
The other was Rowan Hamilton, who had the genius and 
boldness to perceive that the commutative principle, which in 
numbers formulates the fact that two times three gives precisely 
the same result as three times two, was not at all necessary for 
an algebra. He presented to the Royal Irish Academy a new 
Algebra considered as the Science of Pure Time, and aston- 
ished the mathematical world by the power of his new Alge- 
bra of Quaternions. And now at last all the Abstract sciences, 
like so many fair provinces, had been reduced under the 
domain of mathematics, and each assigned its appropriate 
Algebra—all but a part of one, a part of Logic—the Calculus 
of Necessary Inference, for the Calculus of Prodadble Inference 
had been given over long before. 

Well, this one fortress still held out—Necessary Deductive 
Logic. 

DeMorgan showed that, looked at from cthout, as con- 
necting itself through the medium of Number with the intui- 
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tions of Space and Time, Formal Logic is mathematical in its 
nature. But this was not enough. Regarding it from within, 
as based upon facts of another order, which now have their 
abode in the constitution of the mind (however they got there,) 
Logic has a great element which may best be called qualita- y 
tive, and needed what Benjamin Peirce has called the algebra 
of Quality. This was given to the world, in all perfection, by 
George Boole—“ an Algebra that may, from its general char- 
acter, be made to represent any conceivable scheme of Logic, 
by imposing the conditions proper to the case contemplated.” 
In writing of this work, Jevons says, “ Boole’s system is con- 
sistent and perfect within itself. Logic and Mathematics are 
certainly not independent. Logic, after his work, is to Logic 
before his work, as mathematics with equations of any degree 
are to mathematics with equations of only one or two degrees. 
He generalized Logic so that it became possible to obtain any 
true inference from premises of any degree of complexity.” 

In conclusion let us direct attention to the fact that from 
all these and kindred works, Benjamin Peirce has been enabled 





to proceed to a generalization of Algebras, which he calls the 
happiest effort of his life, and in which he shows that no nar- 
rower definition will suffice than this—‘‘ Mathematics is the 
science which draws necessary conclusions.” } 
H. (BALTIMORE). . 


TYPES OF COLLEGE SMOKERS. 
Notwithstanding the anathemas which since the time of 
his royal majesty of “Counterblast” reputation have been 
hurled against that much abused plant tobacco, it is now used 
as a narcotic amongst a larger number of people, than any 
other substance of a similar kind, and it has become a matter 
of general interest to observe its effects and modifying influen- 
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ces on persons differing in age, temperament and class. We pro- 

pose for a few minutes to consider smoking, but we would pre- 

mise by saying that we do not propose to take “the world as our 
field’ but to concentrate our mental vision on a microcosm 
where in small area may be observed all class and dispositions 

of users of the plant. Restricting then our view to the col- . 
lege world and contracting it still more to a particular college 

we first note the different divisions of smokers. 

Smokers may be divided into three kinds, according to 
their method of using tobacco. First, Segar Smokers. Second, 
Cigarette Smokers, and third, the users of the Pipe. Much 
could be said concerning the first two and no doubt general 
inductions could be drawn from closely observing their modus 
operandi of smoking at different times and places, but for the 
present we propose to consider only the Pipe. 

To us this form of Tobacco using seems not only the least 
injurious but also the pleasantest and most productive of real 
benefits. As a potent aid to reflection, a companion of the 
companionless, a sovereign distributing his favors impartially 
to all classes and bringing his benefits within the reach of all, 
the Pipe seems to us to claim rule over his brothers the cigar 
and cigarette. As we sat in our study a few evenings since 
the thought came to us—what an index of character the Pipe 
is. How the Smoker instinctively judges of the man by his 
use and care of this instrument. Andwe called to mind three 
classes of Pipe smokers which we had observed in our colle- 
giate course and strove to analyze their characters as exhibited 
in their smoking, with the following result. 

First we laid down the following aphorism. Given, a man, 
a pipe, seen in different circumstances and conditions, and an 
acute observer, if impartial, may discover with almost uniform 
invariability his character, simply and purely from his use of 
the “ bowl and stem.” 

The first class we observed was The Vigorous Smoker. 
No matter what form of Pipe he smokes, be it the long plebeian 
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clay or aristocratic meerschaum, its mode we observed as fol- 
lows. He hurriedly fills his pipe and lighting it throws himself 
in the chair. The puffs come quickly and fast, clouds of 
smoke envelop with their fragrant wreaths his whole body, 
his sole object seems to be to consume the greatest amount 
of tobacco in the shortest amount of time. Little pleasure he 
seems to derive from the operation and yet were you to ques- 
tion him on the subject, between the volleys of smoke you 
would receive an answer that 
* For joys like this Olympus sought in vain,” 

and that “ dispatch is not always accompanied by a sense of 
discomfort.” 

The Vigorous Smoker we have observed has as his primal 
characteristic, energy. Rarely is he found to be a drone, and 
though not always the head of the column yet will be found 
in the line of those men whose recommendation is the expres- 
sive New England word—" push.” As a general rule the 
Vigorous Smoker is impulsive, frequently open hearted and 
for the most part trustworthy. He may not always be our 
ideal of a man or one whom we would choose for a boon 
companion, yet most of his feelings will be found to be surface 
lying, plainly discernible and with no attempt to conceal them. 
In trouble or where despatch is needed we prefer to all others 
the Vigorous Collegiate Smoker. 

Another class to be noted and one much more common in 
college upper class life is the Deliberate Smoker. Time seems 
to him of little account comfort the summum bonum. How 
carefully from his pocket he takes his brier wood or meer- 
schaum, enclosed in its leathern case. For a moment he 
examines it attentively in order to ascertain whether it has 
sustained any damage, rubs it ever so tenderly with his silken 
handkerchief or more humble cambric, and fills it nearly, but 
not quite, up to the top of the bowl. He never lights it from 
the gas jet or holds it over the lamp chimney, he would 
despise a man who did such a bungling thing, for in all proba- 
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bility he would either spoil the pipe or burn his fingers, per- 
haps both ; but he carefully ignites the tobacco with a match 
or lighter which he as carefully throws in the cuspador. 
Smoking to him seems no labor, purely and simply a delight. 
The transparent filmy clouds of fragrant smoke seem to trans- 
port him to the Elysian fields of blissful enjoyment. Note 
how when about to speak he poises the bow! in his fingers, 
while the wreaths of smoke are slowly expelled from his lips. 
And what a picture of enjoyment he looks, as he silently lies 
thrown back in his chair, and drinks in the ambrosial odors 
exhaling from his sweetning pipe. 

As to his character the Deliberate Smoker is apt to be one 
of that class denominated “ easy going,” with his pipe in his 
mouth nought seems able to flurry him. If, as one of our 
most popular and brightest authors states, “ nothing is so vul- 
gar as to be in a hurry,” the deliberate smoker certainly in 
this respect does not lack good breeding. For a companion 
who is certain not to willingly offend when in his tobacco 
dreams, and is also in turn not easily offended you may gen- 
erally depend on the deliberate smoker. While the Vigorous 
Smoker is rarely indolent, the Deliberate Smoker is frequently 
energetic, though we often find him belonging to that class 
which enjoy thoroughly the dolce far niente life. He seems 
to take as much pleasure from one day of life, as much real 
enjoyment from one short hour of tobacco dissipation, as 
does his more rapid friend from twice that amount. A pleas- 
ing companion, often an apt scholar, genial in society and easy 
going. in care and good fortune he is our beau ideal of a Pipe 
enjoyer. 

The next class we were led to consider was one not so 
pleasant to contemplate and yet one thoroughly familiar to the 
college student, viz., the Offensive Smoker, sometimes termed 
the Reckless Smoker. This type is one not rarely observed. 
Our first class is not necessarily reckless though by his dash 


he may be led to become so, our second class is never so, but 
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the class of persons we are now considering pays little regard 
to the feelings of others, the health of his own body or the 
welfare of his pipe. The aphorism “ beware of the man who 
hates the laugh of a little child,” may be altered without 
abstracting its truth into, “Beware the man who takes no 
care of his pipe.” Observe the actions of this type of college 
smokers. He takes up his pipe which by the way as usual he 
has neglected to clean, and knocking out its ashes on the most 
convenient adjacent object to the detriment of both it and per- 
chance his pipe, proceeds to cram it with tobacco. He lights 
it, reeking with all the noisome odors of ages of nicotinic 
incrustations, by the gas jet or over the lamp shade, in doing 
which he probably spills a half of its contents on the floor or 
down the lamp chimney. The volumes of smoke, sickening 
to all lovers of good tobacco, roll in greenish clouds from 
his pipe. To him the golden mean is unknown or if known 
unsought, his health is of minor importance to his appetite, his 
true comfort to his desires. He may be generally known on 
his entrance in the room by a combination smell of stale 
tobacco and old clothes. A classmate’s tobacco of whatever 
kind is always preferable to his own. We have known of 
men keeping an inferior brand expressly for such customers 
and we doubt whether they observed tthe difference. 

As to his character, it is very easily discovered. In the 


first place he is evidently not well balanced. Show us the 


man whose appetite gains dominion over his reason, whose 
desires are supreme over his better judgment and we immedi- 
ately make note of one who is prostituting his highest powers 
which have made him a little lower than the angels, to those 
which will make him but little higher than the brutes. As he 
is regardless of his own best interest so in general will Jhe be 
found in respect to the interests of society. As he abuses his 
bodily powers and pipe so will he be found to abuse compan- 
ionship. Inconstant in purpose he simply does what he judges 
to be pleasing and often passes by opportunities for his welfare 
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by his vulgarity and want of abstention of that which used in 
moderation is somewhat injurious. 

These types might be still further subdivided, but enough 
has been said to outline our theory. The same course might 
be taken with the two other forms of tobacco smoking. 

We close with the remark so often made and just as often 
capable of being verified, “ that for the most part what a man is 
in his college course to a large extent we find him in after life.” 
The moulding and shaping influence there exerted leave an 
almost indelible impress, and as the model is there made and 
the plans drawn out, so in after life the superstructure will be 
built. Thus we shall find our first type with vigor, push and 
energy as his pr'mal characteristic—our second will be found 
easy going,- deliberative, somewhat conservative, our third, 


uncongenial, disagreeable, the slave of his appetites. A 


HAROLD. 


This last work of Mr. Tennyson's has taken its place ina 
singularly quiet way. It has not made more stir among the 
citizens nor engaged more attention from the mass of intelli- 
gent readers than many a clever novel has done. But this 
is not an unfavorable omen. The reason for it lies, perhaps, 
chiefly in the fact that the Laureate’s place in literature is 


pretty definitely fixed, and is not likely to be materially modi- 
fied by the addition to his writings that he has just made, nor 
by any that he may hereafter make. The great work on 
which his high worth rests secure has been done ; and while 


on the one hand he might easily be allowed a considerable 
margin for doubtful experiment, the results of which should 
in no wise affect his place as a poet, it is not probable on the 


*A Drama: By Alfred Tennyson. Boston, James W. Osgood & Co 
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other that he will ever improve on himself, nor become to us 
either more or less than the Tennyson that we know through 
“In Memoriam ” and the “ Idylls of the King.” But to the 
student of the great poct of our century, a new poem by Ten- 
nyson, call it Drama or Love-song, is a matter of no common 


+ 


intel 


The Drama before us, whatever else it may be, is delightful 
reading. The selection of material is most fortunate, far more 
so indeed than in the case of Queen Mary. No living writer, we 
believe, could more thoroughly interpret the qualities and 
characteristics of that rugged noble old Saxon life than Ten- 
nyson. His poem is, therefore, a surpassingly fine historical 
picture of those Anglo-Saxon times when 
* Micht made right, eight hundred years 


Throvghout one recognizes the Tennysonian diction, 
strong, simple and finished as usual. But there appears, also, 
a greater power of grasp, a bolder force than we have been 


+ 


used to find in the Laureate 

Here and there are passages that are all but Shaksperian. 
Harold's speeches are all strong, sometimes they are almost 
terrible in terseness. He is a man of few words, but, though 
saying little, he easily appears the central figure of the drama 


He draws our intensest interest from first to last. Fearless 
great hearted, neither tyran- 


D 


and strong, straightforward and 
nous in power nor servile in captivity, in war strong and inex- 
orable, in love strong and tender, by nature truthful and rev- 
erent, though brought by terrible pressure to make false oath, 
and at last to “front the doom of God,” he has everywhere 
the habits and the energy of character that makes the hero. 
The poem abounds in lines and short passages in which 
the wisdom of the world is happily condensed. Archbishop 


Stigand says: 


——** In our windy world 


What's up is faith, what’s down is heresy.”’ 
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Harold tells Gurth : 


rhe simple, silent, honest man 
Is worth a worid of tonguesters ;”’ 
and again : 
Evil f rd, it seem 
Is oft as childless of the good as evil for evil.” 


From a purely dramatic point of view, one cannot say that 
the play is a success. It is of the sort that we would as soon 
read as sce on the stage. It is not, indeed, lacking in stirring 
situations, and certainly in the fast-gathering misfortunes of 
Harold and in his final fate there is enough of tragedy-stuff. 
We can conceive of Harold's parts being played, in the hands 
of a master-actor, with considerable effect. There are two or 
three places where he is highly dramatic both in situation and 
in speech. Indeed, those parts of the play that are instinct 
with fire and that embody force and action are chiefly from the 


+ 


mouth of the bold, noble Saxon, who to all odds of adverse 


fortune opposes the strength of full-grown manhood. For 


example, when the monk, Margot, comes with his ill-omened 


prophesy and with persuasion for peace, Harold tells him: 


Back to t juggler 
Tell him the saints are nobler than he dreams, 
Tell him that God is nobler than the saints, 
And tell him we stand arm’d on Seulac Hill 
And bide the doom of G 


and again when, after the vision of Edward, Wulfnoth, of 
lostig, and of the Norman Saints, he starts up undismayed, 


weapon in hand, with: 


‘ Mv dat/le-axe against your voz Peace! 
Phe King’s last word—the arrow! I shall die 
I die for England then, who lived for England 


What nobler? men must die 

I cannot fall into a falser world 
This is not outdone by Richard III. In the scenes, too, with 
Edith, he isa manly, powerful-passioned lover. After Edward, 


at death, has pronounced the divorce of their loves, and hung 
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a curse over their hopes, Harold, King but lover none the less, 


says to her: 


Tho’ somewhat less a king to my true self 
Chan ere they crown'’d me one, for I have lost 
Somewhat of upright stature thro’ mine oath, 
Yet thee I would not lose, and sell net thou 
Our living passion for a dead man’s Cream ; 


Oh God! I cannot help it, but at times 


They seem to me too narrow, all the faiths 
Of this grown world of ours, whose baby eye 
Saw them sufficient Fool and wise, I fear 


This curse, and scorn it 


Kiss me—thou art not 
A holy sister yet, my girl, to fear 
There might be more than brother in my kiss, 
And more than sister in thine own.” 


Here, and in all his soul-conflicts and in the developments of 


his dark fate, Harold has strong hold on our sympathy, and 
we watch the march of his movements with deepest interest. 

But through the whole play there runs a quietness that 
somehow stops short of the highest dramatic power. It is not 
so much a lack of powerful words and tragic situations as of 
complete dramatic adaptation. Shakspere has, in every case, 
hit this perfectly ; and his genius, we believe, was greatly sup- 
ported by his thorough acquaintance with the stage. It is at 
the close of the play especially, we think, that the require- 
ments of a drama are not met. The battle is the grand cat- 
astrophe, 


} 


* Sanguelac—Sanguelac—the arrow—the arrow !” 
is the crisis towards which we are made to look with painful 
interest from the first, and especially after King Edward's 
death. Yet all that we have of it comes through the distant 
English and Norman battle-cries, and through the dialogue 
of Edith and Stigand as they see it from their watch-place. 
As a description this is superb, and the effect is heightened by 
the Latin songs of the canons which are themselves fine. But 
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we cannot but feel that this is second-hand, and we are impa- 


tient for something more direct and adequate. As it is, there 
is too little climacteric effect. To be sure, the battle could not 
be on the stage, before our very faces; but we are not willing 
to be so shut off from it. We have been prepared for the 
result all along, and the mere confirmation of this from the 
mouth of Stigand is not satisfactory, Edith’s appearance on 
the battle field, her search for her dead King, and her love- 
loyal death on his body are moving to the utmost. But this 
is an afterpiece of pathos, separated from the tragedy proper 
by a gap of inadequacy. This inadequacy, we believe, is the 
defect preéminent throughout. The dramatic promise of the 
play is not fulfilled. Harold might be successfully put on the 
stage, but we doubt it. It has not the power, nor anything 
like the power of the Shaksperian drama, and, happily, it 
wholly wants the sensational and declamatory elements that 
make plays of the Bulwer-Boucicault school hold the stage for 
a hundred and any number of nights. It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. Tennyson wrote this “ Drama” with a view to 
its being actually played, or whether he meant it simply to be 
read. It is certainly a noble poem, but scarcelya drama. Be 
that as it may, so long as the Laureate gives us such rich, 
strong and finished poetry to read as we find in Harold, it is 
no especial matter what he calls it, nor with what particular 
aim he writes it. When we read a passage of such wonderful 
beauty as this: 
“ Yea, and I 

Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more 

Make blush the maiden-white of our tall cliffs, 

Nor mark the sea-bird rouse himself and hover 

Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 

With free sea-laughter.” 
or only of such wonderful vigour as this : 


“ Every man about his King 
Fought like a King ; the King like his own man, 


No better; one for all, and all for one, 








Harold. 


One soul: and therefore have we shatter’d back 


The hugest wave from Norseland ever yet 
— 


Surged on us, and our battle-axes broken 

The Raven’s wing, and dumb’d his carrion croak 

From the gray sea forever,” 
we recognize the hand of the greatest of living pocts, working 
on with undiminished power. Tennyson is not a dramatist, 
nor, if we are to judge from Harold, is likely to become one. 
For our own part, we are more pleased than disappointed at 
this. In the present condition of the Drama it is next to 
impossible that the author of “In Memoriam” and of those 
shorter poems which show such deep spiritual insight and 
such powerful personality should ever become a successful 
caterer to the critics and the audiences of the modern stage. 
It would be a miracle of genius, little short of Shakspere him- 
self, if, being all that he is, Tennyson were to become a good 
dramatist also. But, while it is hard to think of him as such, 
it is a matter of satisfaction and of delight to find in Harold a 


poem not unworthy of the Poet of our age. J. B. W. 
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[The following able article was put into our hands for the Voice of the 
Alumni. It is a calm and fair discussion of the essential features of the late Col 
lege difficulties and will, we think, carry conviction to the minds of all whose 
opinions are not influenced by prejudic Eps. | 


LATE ATTACKS ON OUR COLLEGE. 


The following reads well when viewed as the mere “ glit- 
tering generality” which it looks to be, as taken by itself. But 
when taken in connection with the charges previously made 
in the same journal by Dr. Ward and others, against Prince- 
ton College, it obviously means that, if this Institution would 
“ get abreast of Yale and Harvard,” it must go “ beyond brick 
and mortar,” and procure “a sound and brilliant corps of 
instructors to begin the effort with.” It thus makes an implied 
charge that will soon be proved to be as groundless as it is 


offensive and invidious. 


Phe suggestions so recently made in the Tribune that the smaller colleges 
wishing to get abreast with Yale and Harvard need something besides brick and 
mortar—notabls sound and briliiant cor; f instructors to begin the effort with 

em to have struck t popular appreciati rhree important journals in 
this city alone urged yesterday, in « rial utterances, the ne truth. And 
when i e | f morning contemporary (The Herald) we read 
these w Is, tl tl , coll n ke hold he problem by the 
right ha e;h vhts mus run upon m] nd edifices and labora 
tori 1 obse1 ries and Paratt nd vast external appliances—the mere 
husks of a university—but her first effort must be to assemble a galaxy of able and 


brilliant professors,’” we thought Dr. Ward was finding some recompense for the 
harsh criticism he has received in certain quarters for his unselfish efforts to tell 


the truth in college matters. —M. Y. Tribune 
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Loyalty alike to truth, and tothe glorious past and present 
of the institution we have chosen to give us the benefit of a 
liberal education, demands that we subject such a charge to a 
candid and searching review. For it is useless to ignore the 
danger that the minds of some may have been thrown by these 
charges and inuendoes into a muddle of false and confused 
conceptions of the college in itself, and as compared with other 
colle ges. 

A word seems proper at the threshold as to the proprieties 
which should control all journals that aspire to standing and 
influence in their treatment of such subjects. 

1. As to attacks upon the President, and Faculty, asa 
whole, or individual members of it, it is a very grave and un- 


warrantable procedure, unless the thing charged be fully 


proved ; unless it necessarily infers great disqualification if 


proved ; and unless it appear also that the guardians of the 
college are so culpably remiss in dealing with the evil, that it 
is otherwise irremediable. It is casy to sce that on any other 
principle irreparable injuries may be done to the best officers 
and institutions in all spheres of high and delicate trust. They 
may indeed, by great and painful effort, vindicate their reputa- 
tions, if necessary; but the process is not unlike that of a pure 
lady driven to defend her reputation for chastity which can en- 
dure neither a wound nor a stain. 

Now some of the recent attacks upon occasional mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Princeton College violate all the fore- 
going conditions. They are not true, nor if true, evidence of 
faithlessness or incompetency, nor even were they such, are 
they beyond prompt remedy by the proper authorities. For 
example, it has been published that the distinguished Presi- 
dent, Dr. McCosu, leaves his college duties a quarter or more 
of the time, (the latest foul spurt in the Z7zbuxe has it, three- 
quarters !) to beg money for the institution. Nothing can be 
more false. No president of any college in the country sticks 


more closely to his proper official college work, or is less absent 
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from his post. But suppose it were otherwise, what then ? 


Is it improper for the head of a college to look after the 
increase of its material resources, which interlock with every 
other element and condition of its prosperity ? Are not the 
Presidents of most colleges in this country very largely occu- 
pied in this way? Nay, have not a very large number of 
them been elected to their posts very much on account of their 
supposed gifts and aptitudes for this work ? 

2. Again, is it quite handsome to arraign a particular pro- 
fessor or instructor in a college as wanting in competency or 
fidelity, because some of his pupils have conceived a pique, 
or made offensive demonstrations against him, and _ this 
especially at the outset of his professorate, when many of 
those who prove in the end to be the most successful and valu- 
able teachers encounter more or less friction? None but an 
ignoramus in college and academic life and manners would 
pretend so. The late Dr. J. W. ALEXANDER, among the fore- 
most of modern college professors as well as metropolitan 
preachers, who touched nothing which he did not adorn, very 
justly states, as the result of his own experience, in one of his 
posthumous letters, that nothing is more capricious, and often 
groundless, than the temporary freaks of alternate like and 
dislike for particular professors and tutors which may arise 
among a body of immature and impulsive youths. This 
unpopularity arises, as all know, sometimes from their very 
faithfulness—as transient popularity comes frequently from the 
want of this. This, however, is consistent with another truth 
by no means to be ignored, that, in the long run, here as else- 
where, men are apt to be fairly judged, and estimated at their 
real worth. But we can point to college professors chosen for 
the brilliancy of their national reputation as authors and teach- 
ers in their respective departments, whose resignation has been 
demanded by classes that took offense at their methods and 
manners. We can point to a President of a college, the peer 


of any in the land, whose windows were dashed in almosi 
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nightly for weeks together, while explosions of gunpowder 
often shook or shattered his door during his novitiate in col- 
legiate teaching, in which he displayed qualities which even 
then led to his pre-designation to a future professorship in 


that same famous college. Nor was he the only Tutor then 


> 


11 


the College, who from a temporary rough experience has 
been advanced to a highly successful Professorial career. 

Not more tothe purpose is the statement that men dropped 
at one institution have obtained honors in another. What 
honors? Honors in any study or department for which they 
were dropped ?. Or if so, what may a change in health, com- 
panions, application, or other circumstances have had to do 
with it, thus making it proof of nothing for or against cither 
college concerned ? Is it said that students dropped at Yale 
have entered Princeton, and taken a prize in some department ? 
Some years ago a student who was informed that he could not 
prepare to enter a given Sophomore Class in Princeton did 
succeed in entering the corresponding class at Yale, and becom- 
ing one of its high honor men. More recently a student drop 
ped here has done well at Yale. But what does this prove in 


rezard to the comparative merits of either institution? Just 


1. Great injustice may be done by comparing the whole staff 


of Professors in a University having not only its academic, 
but its half dozen or more professional, post-graduate, or other 
special schools, with those of a college which has only it: 
mic department, or perhaps some single specia! school in 
addition \s the assailants of Princeton have undertaken to 
it in invidious comparison with Yale in this respect, it 
simply fair to compare the departments in each which admit 


] ¢ 


of comparison, viz. the academic, whether as to their teaching 
and governing corps, or their course of study The School of 
Science in Princeton may be properly left out of account, as 
it is still in its infancy, and quite in advance of the Sheffield 


Scientific School at Yale when that was no older. Brought to 
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this test, all pretext for dispara 


ging comparisons vanishes 
The Theological Seminary at Princeton is not, like that at New 
Haven, under the same Board of Trustees as the College. 
Hence it is not counted on the College Cat logue. If it were, 
it would show the number of students, academic and profes- 
sional, at Princeton to be near 600, and of Professors and Teach- 
ers to be more than thirty. It is proper to observe, also, that 
mere names and titles are not always decisive. Some very 
weak institutions make out long lists of these, who have little 
teaching power, and devote very little time to their respective 
departments. This is not the case with the body of either of 
the Faculties now under consideration. The Faculty for the 
undergraduate academical department at Yale given on page 
23 of the catalogue for the present year is as follows: the 


titles of the several professors and tutors being found on pages 


‘0, 7, 
Rev. Noah P r, D.D., L.L.D., President and Prof. of Moral Philosophy, 
Meta ‘ | Natural Theology 
Elias Loom LL.D, § Na l s rnd Asti ny 
James D. D Ph.D., LL.D., 1 iG 1M logy 
Thomas A. Th » LL.D., I I 1 Lan ge and Li 
Hub A. New LL.D., Pro M nat 
Lewis R. Pac , Ph.D., Prof. of G I J id Literature 
Cyrus North dads & I i l English Literature 
Arthur M. W yO fH ry 
Arthur W. W Ph.D., Prof Molec #! Physics and Chemistry. 
Eugene L. R I B.A., Assistant Prof Mathem 
Franklin B. Dexter, M.A., Registr nd .Ass nt Librariar 
Edward B. ¢ B.A., Prof. of Modern Lang 
Franklin ( er, M.A., Pr German | uage and Literature 
W 1G. Sumner, B.A., Prof. of I S 1S € 
Henry P. Wright, Ph.D., i f Latin I lage 1 Literatur 
I nT. b with, I D l in Gree 
J kK | ] . BLA., l rin /. 
Hy \. 1 B.A., A | English erature 
Ru B. Rk lson, B.A., 1 rinG 
Edward S$. D Ph.D., 1 rin Mathem 
Joseph A. Graves, B.A., Tutor in Latin. 


Mathematics 
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William A. Houghton, B.A., Tutor in Latin 
Frank B Tarbell, B.A., Tutor in Greek. 
William Beebe, B.A., Tutor in Mathematics. 
John P. Peters, Ph.D., ‘Tutor in Greek. 

The corresponding Faculty for the undergraduate depart- 
ment of Princeton, as appears from pages 4-8 and 33 of the 
Catalogue of the present year, excluding three Professors 
whose chief work or entire work is in the Scientific School, ; 
will now be given. It is also proper to state that students of the 
Scientific Department attend many of the exercises of the 
academic classes, while occasionally academic professors have 
classes composed exclusively of academic students. 

Rev. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President, Professor of Biblical Instruc 
tion and of Psychology and the History of Philosophy. ‘ 

Stephen Alexander, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy 

Rev. Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Moral and 
Political Science. 

Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Geology and Physical Geography. 

Rev. John T. Duffield, D.D., Professor of Mathematics. 


J. Stillwell Schanck, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry, Organic and 





Applied, and of Anatomy and Physivlogy. 
Rev. Henry C. Cameron, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Greek. 
Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., Professor of History and of the Harmony of 
Science and Revealed Religion 3 
William A. Packard, Ph.D., Professor of Latin and the Science of Language. 
Gen. Joseph Kargé, Ph.D., Professor of Continental Languages and Literature. 
Cyrus F. Brackett, M.D., Professor of Physics. 
Rev. James O. Murray, D.D., Professor of Belles Lettres and English Lan 
guage and Literature. 
Edward D. Lindsey, A.B., Professor of Architecture and Applied Art. 
Rev. Theodore W. Hunt, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Languige 
William H. Burr, C.E., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engi 
neering 
S. G. Peabo ly, Associate Professor of Elocution 
I. H. Condit, A.M., Tutor in Mathematics 
David Scott, Jr., A.M., Tutor in Latin and Greek 





Samuel R. Winans, A.B., Tutor in Greek 
John P. Coyle, A.B., Tutor in Latin 
Rev. James C. Moffat, D.D., Lecturer on Greek Literature 
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Next, it is to be remembered that the academic students at 
Yale are 569, at Princeton 435, being an excess of 144 at Yale. 
The extra instructors provided for this excess there, as appears 
from these catalogues, consist exclusively of Tutors, this class 
of teachers numbering 10 at Yale and 5 at Princeton. As to 
the relative number of Professors in cach institution, and their 
repute and power as masters and teachers in their several 
departments, the above exhibits must speak for themselves. 
Comment is unnecessary. It is enough that neither institu- 
tion nor its candid and judicious friends will be ashamed of its 
own. Neither will be disposed to boast against, while each will 
do all honor to the other. 

The Faculty lists of these institutions, however, bring to 
view the much greater proportion of the tutorial clement at 
Yale. This has always been so. This difference has been 
ingrained into the history, traditions, and genius of the two 
institutions. Princeton heretofore has resolutely refused to 
have tutors touch advanced departments or classes, unless in very 
exceptional cases. It is no long period since nearly all the 
teaching in the fundamental branches at Yale were by tutors. 
This is not said in any spirit of disparagement. Quite other- 
wise. Ifthe system has its serious drawbacks, it is not, as by 
them managed, without its compensations. But it deserves 
the candid consideration of those friends of Princeton who 
strenuously object to this class of teachers. 

Another point suggested is, that, owing to variou$ causes 
which there is no room here to explain, the titles of Profes- 
sorships are frequently a very inadequate representation of 
the work of the Professor. In various ways it often happens 
here as in Europe that a Professor teaches more departments 
than the simple title of his professorship, as given in the Cata- 
logue, would indicate. Hence it will not do to argue too 
stringently merely from such titles. 

Again, we do not discover that either Faculty has a man 


of world-wide fame as an expositor of the “science of life” 
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otherwise than as as it is correlated with Physical Geography 
and Geology, of which Guyot and DANA are eminent masters, 
or unless we take the science of our immaterial part to be the 
science of life in its highest sense. In this the Presidents of 
both institutions have a world-wide renown. But if by “ science 
of living things” be meant that sort of evolutionism which 
professes to derive spirit from matter, and both from nonentity, 
or from a force alike unknowing and unknowable which is no 
better, and to put this in place of a Personal intelligent creator, 
we trust it will be long before these, or other christian institu- 
tions of learning, are willing to have this or any other form of 
atheism taught to their students. They are, we are sure, very 
ready and cager to get hold of and rightly weigh all facts 
which scientific investigation may discover or prove. They 
will, we hope, wait long, before they accept the groundless 
inferences of Huxley and men of that ilk from these facts, as 
the demonstrative proof of Atheism or anti-creationism they 
are claimed to be. We say this, because it is manifest on the 
face of some of the most rasping recent criticisms on Prince- 
ton, that from this quarter their animus is in part to be 
accounted for 

Much is said about the importance of supplying our col- 


leges with “ brilliant” Professors, and rightly understood, with 


justice. Yet it must not be forgotten that the most brilliant 


men for reputed knowledge or discovery in a given department 
are thenfselves wretched and bungling teachers; and that some- 
times the most “ brilliant” teachers are not most famous for 
encyclopediac knowledge or original discovery in the field of 
their instructions. A little of the pedantry, vanity, or other 
eccentricities which frequently attends genius, may, and often 
does, paralyze all influence over students and power in teach- 
ing. The great requisites for a powerful teacher, it has been 
well observed, are ability, knowledge, fidelity and tact. Some 
fail for lack of one or two of these qualifications, or because 


they possess them only in an inferior degree. There is not a 
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college which has not suffered severely from a deficiency in 


simple tact on the part of some teachers who have all other 
needful endowments And in looking through the names of 
any College Faculty, it will be found that the effective work in 
teaching done by each, is far enough from being in proportion 
to the extent or “brilliancy ” of his fame. Indeed some of the 
most conspicuous failures in filling vacant college chairs known 
to us, have arisen from paying a higher regard to fame for 
knowing, than power for teaching a department, and common 
sense generally in dealing with students. Whatever else is 
sought in the new Professorships which ought to be multiplied 
with the increase of students in our coll ges, it is hoped that 
there will be no overlooking of that fidelity and tact without 
which all other gifts are usek 

It is clearly quite time that these professorships be increas- 


ed, particularly in institutions which have received a large 
increase ‘of student No idea is more fallacious than that one 
professor can teach one hundred as well as he can fifty students. 
So far as mere lecturing is concerned this may be so. But so 


hich |] 


far as drill in recitation ise concerned, without which lectures 


are comparatively valycless to students, it cannot bi And 
the proper way for a due increase of teaching force, is by the 
division and subdivision of departments, thus narrowing the 


field for cach one, and increasing his mastery over it and his 


capacity to teach it. The only reason why this process has 
not gone on faster at Yale, Princeton, and other colleges 
has been the difficulty of obtaining support for them. The 


period is very recent as we are reliably informed since the 


Professors of Princeton were paid salaries, meagre indeed, but 


still quite above the average in other colleges, earned wholly 
by themselves. They came, strange as it may seem, wholly 
from the proceeds of tuition and term bills, and not at all from 


endowment. Some beginnings of an endowment were raised, 
we understand, before the late war, the income of which, how- 


ever, was more than consumed in paying the debt incurred in 
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rebuilding Nassau Hall, after its second burning in 1855. 
Most of it afterwards became unproductive, on the breaking 
out of the war. Another attempt at endowment was made in 
1863, and was successful in adding nearly $140,000 to the pro- 
ductive funds of the College. It was not till this time that 
the college could be said to have any substantial endowment 
available for aiding in the support of professors and teachers. 
This had now become indispensable in consequence of the 
great falling off in the earnings of the college caused by the 
war, and the great advance in the cost of living arising from 
the same source. It is worse than idle for any to attempt 
expressly or by implication to belittle or disparage Faculties 
or administrations of the college that accomplished such 
results with such meagre material resources. With such want 
of means too, the buildings, lecture-rooms, library, apparatus, 
indeed all the material accommodations of the College had 
become utterly inadequate. This is one reason, in addition to 
the choice of donors, why so much of the recent munificent 
donations to the College has yone into edifices and the like; 
and why scarcely more than two professorships, outside of the 
Scientific Department, have been added. during the late era of 
munificent benefactions. The friends and guardians of the 
College now rejoice in the prospect of carrying into execu- 
tion their long cherished purpose greatly to enlarge its corps 
of instructors—which for some time past has been the most 
urgent need of this and other Colleges, both great and small. 
Attention will of course be first given to those departments 
which are now, relatively to the amount of work they require, 
weakest. It is indeed quite time that action should be taken 
in this direction, in this and sister institutions. 

Since the above was written a fresh outburst of malignity has 
found vent through the same organ. In addition to other 
falsehoods it represents the dormitories and lecture halls as 
‘empty,” and as thus proving that the recent outlay for build- 
ings is useless. No one here needs to be told that all the 
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halls of instruction in the co 


ege are not only in use, but 
absolutely needed, and often crowded to their utmost capacity : 
that of late additional seats have required to be placed in every 
unoccupied nook and corner of some of them: that WiruEr- 
spoon HALL, the beautiful new dormitory just completed, was 
erected, notwithstanding a strong reluctance to make further 
investments in buildings, on account of the urgent import- 
ance of relicving the students from the necessity of pay- 


ing high prices for rooms at an inconvenient distance 


from the College. Nearly all that is said about the secret 
socicty history and proceedings is false, to say nothing 


of other reckl niisstatements concerning the personnel 


of the Institution. We think it no excuse for the publi- 


ition of assaults on the character, capacity, or depart- 
ments of members of the teaching corps of colleges, in a public 
journal, that it offers to publish contrary statements or articles 


in disproof, if any body willofferthem. Itmight as well assault 


the officers of every public or private institution, and indeed 
the members of every family in the land, if some malcontent 
who has been in difficulty with, or has a grudge against them, 
will offer it the scandal, and justify such publication by the offer 


to publish refutations of it. These are things in which no properly 
conducted journal will subject such parties to the necessity of 
defence. It is inflicting wanton injury to subject them to the 
nece ssity of it. None but papers that sink to the black-mail- 
ing order, and lose all influence with respectable people, will 


per sist in doing it NASSOVICUS. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


Mr. Eprror :—We know whercof we affirm when we say 


that many of the friends of the college crave a more subdued 


and severely accurate tone than has been showed by some of 


its advocates in those announcements through the public 
journals by which they have thought to do it service. It is 
very obvious that some of the most telling recent attacks have 


c 


found their opportunity if not a certain degree of provocation 
in the overdoing of some promoters and defenders who have 
quite as much zeal as discretion. There was something in the 
style and tone of the announcement through the papers that 
new professors were to be appointed which gave Dr. Ward his 
chance, offensively and falsely, to style it “ta new departure ” 
and there was still more in the exaggeration of some replies 
to it which gave him and others still better chance to fling 
back his vexatious and plausible retort. It was proper cnough 
that the prospect of carrying out the long cherished purpose 
of the most intelligent friends and guardians of the college to 
increase its teaching force should be duly announced to the 
public. But it would, perhaps, have been as well received had 
the manner of it been a little less demonstrative, and had it 
seemed less to imply that this was a new policy somehow 
special to our college and its distinguished head. Academic 
announcements must be strictly true both in themselves and 
in their implications. A little more heed to this on the part 
of some of the occasional paragraph writers for our college 


will redound to its credit and all connected with it. “ Boast- 
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ing is excluded.” Whatever looks like puffing and blowing 
should be left for institutions that have no stronger basis on 
which to rest their claims. Whatever can be construed to 
have the appearance of such a device to give luster to the col- 
lege is about equal in folly to flashing Chinese crackers to 
emblazon the stars, or blowing penny whistles to show off the 


diapason of a grand organ A. 


ONE THING AT A TIME AND THAT ONE THING WELL. 


There has just been received a “ Scheme of Optional Stud- 
ies in Yale College, 1876-7." As a matter of curiosity, if for 
nothing else, it is well worth one’s while to give it an exami- 
nation, and form a comparison between the studies pursued at 
Yale in Junior and Senior years and those pursued at Prince- 
ton. Let us compare the two courses marked out for Senior 
vear, first term. Yale makes three studies required, Princeton 
six; Yale offers nine elective studies from which to make a 
choice ; Princeton twelve. Yaie requires the Senior to choose 
one elective ; Princeton four. Thus Yale presents twelve 
studies of which four are pursued; Princeton cighteen, of which 
ten are pursued, or if we include Biblical instruction, eleven. 

At first sight, everything seems to be in favor of our sys- 
tem. We are gaining in one term, a knowledge of ten import- 
ant branches of learning, while our Yale friends are pursuing 
the paltry sum of four; we are extending our ideas over a vast 
extent of intellectual territory, while they are gaining posses- 
sion of a field which is to our’s as four to ten. 

But if we examine the “ Scheme” more closely, we shall 
discover in many cases, the words, “ four exercises a week ;” 
and we are informed in a letter received from a Senior at Yale, 
that “ each study was carried from the beginning to the end of 


the term, four exercises a week ;” this would make sixteen 
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exercises a week to set over against our fourteen, for the first 
time. Already the case has assumed a newaspect. Certainly, 
more instruction can be given in sixteen exercises than in 
fourteen. 

In the third place, we find the most cogent argument in 
favor of the system adopted by our sister college, in the maxim 
at the head of this article. The school-boy who sits down 
with speller before him, geography on once side, and arithmetic 
on the other, and attempts to learn all three lessons at once, 
will not succeed in learning any one of them. The student 
who tries in six short days to cram his head with Astronomy, 
Physics, Ethics, Chemistry, English Literature, Science and 

] 


Religion, and four clective studies beside, will be in danger of 


a head burst by reason of pressure, external rather than 
internal. Suppose he starts out with Ethics ; he becomes 
thoroughly interested in the two lectures that are given on 


Tuesday ; but no more Ethics is on the programme until the 
following Tuesday it may be, at which time his division is to 
recite. As he takes up his note-book to prepare himself, he 
finds that all seems new again, for in the interval since the lec- 
ture he has almost forgotten that there is such a study as Ethics 
He entirely forgets everything about Chlorine while endeavoring 
toabsorb himself inthe beauties of Thomson; and nosooner does 
Thomson get him absorbed, than Butler calls on him to prove that 
there isno presumption against revelation. So he hops from one 
thing toanotherall through the term, sometimes parsing an entire 
week without turning his attention to some one study; gen- 
erally not being required to deal with a study oftener than once 
a week, in one or two cases, twice, and occasionally three times. 


Chis surely is no way to dive into the depths of wisdom. 


Far better would it be to take up a reasonable number of 


studies, giving each a reasonable amount of time each week, 
and devote the entire attention to them, and when finished 
which would be in a comparatively short time, take up new 


studies devoting the attention entirely tothem. Thus we may 
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get over the same ground, in the same time, two years, and do 
it in a manner far more satisfactory. How often do we hear it 
said that only specialists meet with success. But where will 
be the other nine studies, if we specialize one? Let us rather 


have four, and make a specialty of each. CHRONOS. 
I . 


THE NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


An article appeared in the Prixecetonian of Jan. 11, which 
may perhaps be damaging to the Natural Science Association, 
although this does not appear to have been the intention of its 
author. The article contains just enough truth to be rather 


difficult to answer; the false impression which it conveys 


being more the result of exaggerated coloring than of mis- 
stated fact. It is true that a few,—but they are very few,— 
good men have been black-balled. Sometimes this has been 


because the applicant was unknown, or was’ personally dis- 


it 

agreeable to the members, not from any clique-feeling. But 
then we must admit that the evil does exist to some extent, 
but by no means to the degree which one would infer from 
the article. “ Electioneering” has been charged upon us; of 
this I have neither seen nor heard of a ca 

The writer also alleges that some of the members were 
going on the expedition “to have a good time.” Now, to 


speak frankly, there are some undesirable members in that 
Association, whose only object may be to “ have a good 
time.” But these constitute but a very small fraction of the 
whole, and even that small part will be gotten rid of. Steps 
have been taken to accomplish this, and if any one neglects 
his scientific work, and joins the Association because he thinks 
he can thus spend a vacation pleasantly—will find himself very 
unpleasantly “ out” when the start is made. The expedition 
was organized for honest hard work, and if the means adopted 


by the Association do not squeeze out the drones, we shall 
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be very much surprised. Because certain gentlemen are mem- 
bers of the Association, it does not by any means follow that 
they will be members of the expedition. The Trustees will 
probably not appropriate more than cnough for a dozen men, 
and those men will be the best this college can furnish. 

There are some desirable men still outside of the Associa- 
tion, but we hope soon to see them become members. But 
we have no room for idlers; if they don’t drop out of their 
own weight, they will be forced to leave by other means. To 
make the expedition a success this must be donc ; and what is 


more it will be done. B. 


A STATE OF OF THINGS AND A REMEDY THEREFOR. 


While it is almost necessary for one, in writing for the Lrrt. 
upon the subject of Honor in College, to confine his remarks 
to the single species of dishonor known as “ Shenannygag- 
ging,” yet our remarks will be found to be almost as applica- 
cable to every other species. 

When a man enters college he is supposed to be a 
gentleman, above all other qualification. He is supposed to 
be honorable in every sense of the word. If he be otherwise, 
an education will be an injury, not a benefit to him—and the 
sooner he is favght this, the better it will be for him. But 
the question first arises do we as students, always act honor- 
ably ? Is it honorable to disturb the devotion (be it private 
or public) of any one? But this very thing we do continually 
in the Chapel exercises. Again, is it honorable to cheat in 
examinations ? But this we do on many occasions. 

The next question is, whence comes this disposition on our 
part, to act thus? We donot believe that it was in us when we 
came to college, and how then came we by it? The only cor- 


rect answer that can be given is, that we are too much the 
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product of circumstances. This, however, is natural, and can- 
not be otherwise, so long as the factors of this product remain 
the same. 

Let us then endeavor to discover these factors, and see if 
they can be changed so as to produce a different and more 
beneficial result. First then, one factor is our natural weak- 
ness to “be led astray.” This was given us by our Maker, and 
hence it is out of the question to talk ofalteriag 22 The other 
factor must be capable of being changed, else God has made 


it necessary for us to sin, which according to all the teaching 


"received from Freshman to Senior year inclusive, cannot be 


the case. Therefore if we can get hold of this severed factor 
and have it changed, a great good will be done. There may 
be grounds for a ** Metaphysical discussion "as to what it its, 
but to our mind, there is as little doubt about it as there is about 
the first. In our humble opinion, it is nothing clse than the 
manner in which we are taught by our Szperiors. We are 
taught that a high grade should be the hight of our ambition, 
that we are guilty unless proved innocent, instead of the 


reverse (which is the true state of the case) and therefore we 


must be carefully watched during all college exercises. One 
however is seldon trusted. We are not allowed even to leave 
the examination room (some instances excepted) in cases of 
necessity, unless followed and closely watched by a Tutor 
Now, will not these two factors inevitably produce the 


above result ? The students cannot change it. It remains for 


j 
others to do this. It is enough for us to promise to assist in 


y 
~ 


putting an end to vicious habits of a college life. A change 
must or rather ovght to come. There can be no gradual 
accomplishment of the desired end, and the only advisable 
method is to go at it,at once. Teach us more honor by rely- 
ing on us more, teach us that our education without morality 
and honesty is worse than no education, at all. This can be 
done at Princeton, as well as it has been done at other colleges, 
by trusting to the honor of the students to discountenance 


dishonest acts. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ONE OF THE QUESTIONS suggested by the late college 
controversy is, to what extent the privacy of individuals and” 
institutions should be held sacred from intrusion. It was a 
complaint against the old Roman theater that it was made a 
covert for private revenge and that the reputation of the most 
respectable and irreproachable familics was at the mercy of 
unprincipled actors. Wherever unrestrained freedom of ex- 
pression prevails such evils are liable to arise. A notable 
instance, yet fresh in the minds of the public, of a man driven 
by the insidious attacks of a local newspaper, upon the honor 
of his family, to take the law into his own hand, may be cited 
in proof of this. English journals at the time seized upon the 
occasion as the text for a sermon, and commented in no very 
friendly spirit on that curious state of society in which the law 
was impotent and men were forced to protect the reputation 
of their families by pisto) and ball. Our accustomed freedom 
in the discussion of men and measures and the defiance with 
which we are disposed to flaunt our “ havnt Ia right to say 
what I please,” in the face of the assembled universe, has a 
tendency to blind our appreciation of the courtesies of life. 
We are free to admit that institutions like men and even jour- 
nals have their failings ; compared with an ideal standard it is 
not incredible, at least, that the most immaculate censor might 
not feel at liberty to throw the first stone. While there is, on 
the one hand, a growing sensitiveness to criticism in the public 


mind, it is true on the other that the press is disposed to claim 
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and enjoy its full quota of freedom in this respect. The liberty 


of the press is to be jealously guarded, but the signs of the 
times do not indicate that its privileges are in any serious 
danger of infraction. The gentlemen of that profession are 
not chargeable with culpable silence when their rights are 
involved. The press bas things pretty much its own way, and 
the danger of encroachment, at present, is altogether on the 
other side. Now in discussing the sphere of journalistic crit- 
icism it is to be borne in mind that there is a legitimate sense 
in which private life is amenable to public scrutiny. The 
press is supposed to be the great conservator of the public 
interests, and when public morals suffer from domestic causes 


or the general welfare of society is put in jeopardy by the vices 


of private individuals, it is the manifest duty of the public 
prints to expose the offender and call for a reformation of the 
abuse. The same is true of glaring inefficiency or gross 
dereliction in the discharge of public trust. Colleges are 


amenable to the same laws in so far as they sustain a public 
character, and there is some truth in the flippant remark of a 
leading journal that if colleges could not stand to have their 
affairs looked into they had better sell out: though the senti- 
ment coming, as it did, from a paper which had made itself 
the organ of criticism a little too personal to be altogether 
courteous, sounded more like a special plea in self defence, 
than the calm statement of a deliberate conviction. There isa 
species of criticism which neither men nor institutions can 
stand, however faultless their character may be, and the public 
has a right to expect that those journals which are most fear- 
less and outspoken in the exercise of their censorial rights 
shall also set the example of high-bora courtesy in the exercise 
of their function. As there are debaters who can be severe 
without being unparliamentary, so there ought to be that high 
sense of honor among the leaders of the press which would 
even in the most delicate circumstances, enable them in the 


fullest exercise of their normal functions of censorship to 
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maintain a courteous demeanor. Now while the general pol- 
} ‘ = ‘ ry ° 

icy and character of a college are fair subjects for public com- 

ment, it is none the less tru: thet there are many things 


connected with college life which no journal has a right to 
touch upon except with the utmost delicacy. Among these 
is the character of individucls connect:d with the institution 


in whatever capacity. Itis a received maxim in every civilized 


code of honor that personal character shail be held sacred from 
pnblic charges of a damaging nature until the facts on‘which 


they are founded have been fully established. Gross misman- 


agement of the financial or educational interests of an institu- 
tion or notorious inefciency in its officers, would form a 


. atas = - _ . os ! merece > 2, t 
proper subject for judicious impersonal criticism. But w 


the names and characters of estimable men are dragg 
ruthlessly before the public cye, by very young men who by 


freak of nature, have not been very liberally 


a not uncommon 
endowed with brains or discretion to use them, it seems as if 


a line must be drawn here if anywhere, and it is a just occasion 
for at least a moderate degree of surprise that leading mcetro- 
politan newspapers should so far forget the rights of private 


life as to lend their columns to any such ill judged effusions. 
Ifa college professor has no rights which a public journal is 
Se | S I 7 


bound to respect, then it is high time that we should recon- 


struct our code of private rights and mark the proscribed class 
out as the legitimate prey of any dissatisfied undergraduate 
or sore head alumnus whose sense of honor may allow him to 
use his incog. to injure the reputation of the object of his dis- 
like. The manners and practices of Ishmael are an anachron 
ism in this nineteenth century, and while cutting and slashing 
may be the proper perdition of political demagogues, the 
reputation of cultured and distinguished gentlemen, by the 
aws of honor as well as common justice, demand better 
treatment. It is too late in the day for the “ galled jade” who 
may wince under these strictures to cry out against “thin 
skin,” “ morbid sensitiveness,” and all that sort of nonsense, 
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that is a species of amusement which is not quite so harmless 


to the actor as it is diverting to the spectator, and long after 
the grimaces of the harlequin have ceased, the cternal laws of 
honor will prevail among men, and high minded journalists 
will recognize the fact that loy 1¢ truth never conflicts 


1, +] - ] , . > ] } 
with the demands of courtesy and goo 
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A RECENT ISSUE of the Prrxectonzan contains a pithy editorial 
on our present system of grading wherein our grievances in 
that direction are very forcibly set forth and discussed. 


We heartily coincide with the views of our spicy cotem- 


porary on this subject, and since the mass of the students and 
many of the Faculty are so decidedly hostile to the system, 


we think that it behooves the Lrr. as a vehicle of the popular 


sentiment to add its voice to the general protest. Abouta 


year ago by the action of the Trustees and as we understand, 
j 1 


he wishes or opinions of the Faculty—the 


without consulting 
average grade in all departments was reduced to cighty-five. 
The design was, cvidently, to lower the standard, and any one 
who remembers how absurdly high the grades used to range 
in some departments under the old regime can see at once the 
necessity of such a reduction. But it sesms singular that men 
of such mature experience in such matters could not have 


] 


devised a more practicable plan of accomplishing this, or fore- 


1 
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seen the complications and difficulties which must necessarily 
arise from the establishment of an arbitrary average from 
has been put to the test 


now for more than a year and has steadily gained in unpopu- 


which there could be no deviation. It 


larity ever since its adoption. For ourselves, we are utterly 
unable to discover any equity or fairness in it and if there be 
any, we hope some one will volunteer to’ demonstrate it. It 
fails to exhibit the relative standard of scholarship in different 
that 


classes and moreover makes no allowance for the fact 
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studies in some departments are much casier than in others 
If instead of requiring the average to tally exactly with cighty- 
five, it be required to approximate it as circumstances demand 
it would obviate this difficulty to some extent. But the 
general dissatisfaction is not due entirely to any defect in the 
plan of the Trustecs but to the abuses which have arisen from 
it. Some of our Professors either from a misapprehension or 
other reasons better known to themselves, in conforming to 


the new standard seem to think it necessary to grade about 


g 
one-fourth of every class as high under the former system and 


1 


the remaining three-fourths have to be reduced till the 


requisite average is reached. What renders this especially 


opprobrious is that this decimating process is as often the 


work of the Registrar as of the Professor—and there is every 


reason to believe that it is done indiscriminately. The injus- 


tice of such a procedure evident and we most heartily depre- 


cate its continuance. It establishes false and often unfriendly 
relations between Professors and students and moreover makes 


1 


the grade of three-fourths of every class depend upon mere 


chance and personal caprice rather than substantial desert. If 


it is necessary to make any reduction in the grades of a class, 
let every one from first to last be changed alike, for any 
distinction whatever can not fail to be invidious and partial. 
The only way of remedying this abuse is by application to its 
‘st that 
active and immediate measures be taken to do this—either by 


source—the Board of Trustees, and we would sugg 
petition or as in the case of Senior Finals by the appointment 
of a competent committee to investigate the matter, prepare 


an argument and present it in person. 


‘ 
It is witH A considerable degree of apprehension that 
we have had the conviction forced upon us of late, that the 
hearty support which we had been deceived into believing was 
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being tendered to the Lit. is nothing but a chimera, a dream, 


a castle in the air. Dreams are very pleasant things. Indeed 
one could scarcely desire a more agreeable sensation than the 


delicious languor which Tennyson has so beautifully painted : 


But here comes a rude awakening. We may loll on the ver- 


dant banks of glassy streams, 


and as we listen to the ceaseless hum of the grasshopper, make 
ourselves happy with the sweet delusion that this state of 
dreamy quiescence, of calm, quict meditativeness is to last 
forever. But ere long our ears, stunned though they are by 
the enervating influences of luxury, will recoil from the harsh 
blast of a crying trumpet; and the wandering knight, waving 
his wand, will convert our pleasure retreat into a scene of 
black and stagnant desolation. Just so have we been aroused 
from our self-communings and blind contentment, by the 
clarion-toned notes of a bugle, in the shape of an unpleasant 
revelation, which tells as plainly as though it spake that the 
days of lethargy are fled, and impending ruin stares us in the 
face 

We are sad now—unspveakably sad. Nay, we may say we 
are in the depths. Doubtless very pitiable objects ; yet per- 
chance our distress wiil wring as few tears from the eyes, as 
dollars from the pockets, of the students. 

Sterne has drawn an exquisitely pathetic and tear-com- 
pelling picture of the peasant sitting by the wayside, mourning 
his dead ass. The bereaved old man was not more crestfallen 
than the afflicted editors of this magazine. We are in great 
straits. Brooding melancholy hath seized us for her own, and 
morbid grief hath set his pallid stamp upon us; 

“And such a want-wit sadness makes of me. 


That I have much ado to know myself.”’ 
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The position is uncomfortable ; perconsequence, unenviable. The 
delinquency of our subscribers has had serious and grievous 
results here are men in this college, it seems, who have 
forgotten in the brief space of a few months, cither that they 
engaged to take the Ljr., or that, in the code of morals of our 
day, the violation of one’s word or promise is an act of flagrant 
immorality, worthy of the severest censure, and liable to pro- 
voke well-merited opprobrium. This may be putting the case 
too strongly. At any rate, we may safely venture the asser- 
tion that not a few of the students are, “ vo/ens volens,” blind to 
the important facts: that the Lit. is the time-honored expon- 
ent of the literary talent of the college; that if the eminent 
position it has won in the world of collegiate journalism is to 
be sustained, something more than “bravos” and _ plaudits 
will be required; and that if it is not to retrograde in the scale 
of excellence, we are in need of substantial help from all. To 
this point we would direct the attention of those especially 
who by express or implied promise engaged to give us the 
much needed and indispensable support. Thus only will we 
be aided to the fruition of an undertaking which, in sone of 
its phases, is as irksome and vexatious as it is honorable. 
There is much solemnity in the gastronomical truth embodied 
in the familiar aphorism, “ The proof of the pudding is the 
eating of it.” The Lir. probably is not a pudding. It differs 
from a pudding in several important respects. It is not com- 
posed of literary sweetmeats in the shape of “ glittering cor- 
uscations of genius ;” nor is it made palatable by being sub- 
merged in sauce. We cannot affirm, without betraying the 
most offensive vanity, that it has any condiment about it—of 
wit, of satire, or of eraceful and polished style. But if the 
Lit. is not such a conglomeration of comestibles as the farrago 
known as pudding, neither is it a dry crust of bread. This 
it is no vanity to claim. For though we have never heard 
glowing encomiums, we have not yet listened to unmixed 
condemnation. If the Lit. is not worthless or obnoxious 
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now held in oratory. Certainly if we, as a college, expect to 
have our due measure of success we must make the needful 
preparation beforehand. If there is any benefit to be derived 
or any honor to be won Princeton has a right to her share. 
But the measure of honor and profit which we shall attain , 
depends on the amount of cffort we put forth to fit ourselves 


for the work. 


HAVING PUBLISHED AN article in the November LIt. in 
the department of “ The Voice of the Students,” which on 
account of its tone of exaggerated compliment has a tendency 
to injure the character of one of our college officers, the 
Editors desire to express their regret that any such article 
should have appeared. We have ever found the gentleman in 
question to be an efficient officer and we take this opportunity 
to repudiate anything in our pages which would bear the con- 


struction of implied censure or disrespect. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


A Few Remarks.—Each day as it p s but more surely corroborates the 





trite statement made so many thousands of years since “ there is nothing new un 
der the sun.”” Now although the Olla-podrida is supposed to chronicle news, 
the space of time intervening between its successive issues renders it absolutely 





which a certain principle defined as * either the reality of a thing or such rep 
e resentation o vzht or language or other signs of thought as dire sets forth 
the re ty of things” forbids him from doing, « his iy cours s to chronicle 
events in their order and in such brevity as will allow s in our limited num 
ber of pages for the most important without any referenc to their novelty. Thus the 
Olla-pod. will endeavor to become a mirror of college life at Princeton, preserving 
such facts and passing events as the student feels “ Ha olim forsan memin sse 
juvabit.”” A few words to a class who have our cordial sympathy, unpaid sub- 
scribers There are over one hundred unpaid subscriptions to the Li1 We 
shall not expatiate on the claims of the Lit. as a college institution, venerable 
and weighty, for we consider it is able to stand by itself without any such bolster 
ing. But it is impossible to sustain a magazine without money and it cert inly 
has a right to depend upon its pledged supporter We anticipate as a result of 


this slight “ intimation” a rush to the * Captain’s office to settle” and would merely 


state that the Treasurer may be founc his desk Thompson's, between 12 and 
ton Feb. roth. With this short prologue we introduce the re der at once to some 
of the most stirring events which have happened since our last issue and note first 
as being most congenial to all classes from * those who have lately come among 
us” to those who are about to leave these classic shades, 


mcomitants 


CHE ABOLITION OF SENIOR FINALS.—These much dreaded c 
of senior year received their death blow at a meeting of the board of Trustees 
held Nov. roth, °76. Repuiescant imp ace 

BoATING MEETING.--At a meeting of the college called Nov. 14, Captain 
Nicoll -_ 


and a committee consisting of Messrs. Libbey °77, Kretzenger ’78, Pitney °79 


ution. The treasu 


er’s report was read and ac cepted 





7, tendered fis resig 
and Rhine ’So, were elected to solicit funds to pay off the debt of the Association 
Mr. Ely °77, resigned from his position as President and Mr. Dunning ’77, was 


‘lected in his place. Mr. Nicoll’s resignation was as follows : 
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After e deliberation on the present « n boating affairs in the Col 
leg vl i l that your int \ ) ) ys 1¢ other 
than mys i the position ( I herewith tender y my resign 
tion ( tain of your ch 

i Bee I | ( nat it v re | ( l rt lar . the 
general s¢ t h is as | s I can ‘ ) pation of 

S Be ise I be e that a crew of which I am not the Captain will 
more successfully I nt the ¢ eg 

7 i, Bee e of the h ity of . ividuals who have spared ni 
pains to cast doubts upon whatever qualific sim have, to misinterpret my 
motives a lify my cl ctel I am convinced would if I con ecdin 
t l t rw to embari 1 c r my |} is, and thu 
en r your ¢ me 1 tutu u 

In taking this step I wish return thanks to the ¢ eve for the confidence in 
W y hav cted me | e ¢ n n par arly to my 

wn class for t runi nity, he \ 1 sre s suy rt 

I regret t! ool ess with h he past two y s'my exertions have 
beer ‘ l trus un noth« pervis crew will be raised ia 
“ e triumy our st revel \ e for tten 

I have the hon to it ectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN NICOLL. 

KNOW! NI N riks 





Foor BALL A PlON \t the meeting held in Springticld, M on 
Phursday, Nov. 23, on call of Princeton nsider t ity of formin 
in associ nof Harv Princeton, Yale and Columbia, dele from these 
colleges ny present it \ decided to form h an as ion and to play all 
match games under the eby Union ; s witl ne slight modif ions. Mr 
Dodge, *rinceton 79 s elected chain nand Mr. Baker, Yale, Seci ry 

STUDENTS’ LECTURE ASSOCIATION I first lecture of the course was de 
livered Thursday, Nov. 16th, by George \ lenhoff. His programme embraced 
the tragic, serio-cemic and pathetic, in the delivery of all of which he showed 
himself a master. The attendance was good and the reading excellent 

rhe second lecture was delivered Dec. 7th, by James M. Bailey, and was a 
ecided failure His subject was “ England from a Back Window” and of all the 
uninteresting statistical prosy sermons we ever had the misfortune to listen to this 
one “ wore the belt.”’ The audience was much better than the lecturer deserved. 
Besides these two on the regular course the M/endelssohn Quintette Club of Bos 
ton, favored us on Dec. 11th, with a charming selection of artistic pieces. 


} 


) they came just before examinations their entertainment was well attended. 





The third lecture in the course was delivered by Miss Helen Potter, on Janu 


ary 18th. The largest house of the season assembled to hear her, and she held 





their undivide whole entertainment. Her imitations 
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s rt 5 mM) ed eminth n45u mim yn ( sandt passen- 
gers in general if renderi rf merous airs, se mic, 
ti I st solos from 4 srs. Parmley | Chapman 
Phe vs 1 mew! s t serve several members of faculty 
t n ¢ i G wi t t ing ¢ ress¢ nd bets 
freelv cf ‘ ev intel l ‘ S cs O1 \ the field 
hi | ( t ] n end to do n n re on this 
t Il were m G wn June 1 by the cay n of the 
l vel \ ie s iV P cr i a W Stre Station 
vere corts he (crmal \ ( ct I nd I n lV ¢ $ No 
mol! l ulil I gy crcul have bccn -:« t ward was as 
vel as a flo it \ . s made Ly | | plar nd 
then covering them eat nd sod. A bas \ now appeared 
{ } L by rg so ) s, and y 1 ly 1 is 1 by e crowd, 
but wa r ls] ) en «lis ered th tw intended for the 
piayel 
\t 1:30 h me W < ed rhe twentic representing the two college 
wel follows 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Gevelin, Neil, Farnam, (¢ pt., Green 
ha Bi ( , Patterson, H Hos W. Stuart, M’Ilva Lee, 
H Clar Murphy, ¢ er, Haze Dic Kerr, D'Inviller 
PRINCETON 77, McCosh, (Capt.,) Denny, M’Calmont, Speir, D. Laughlin, 
Thompson, Johnson, Scott, MeGill, Potter, Nicoll, Scott. 78, Stevenson, 
Kretsinger, Van Dyke, Irving, Pyn 7y, E. Dodge So, Withington, I 
Denny 
Referc B. Henry, Princeton °76. Judges for Princeton, G. Parmly; for 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Bond 
Che game was played under association rules with the exception that the ball 
m kicked over the ropes | between the cross bars in order to count a 
coal and it was also ided to play the best 6 out of 11 ils 
1st Goal.—Princeton had kick off and drove it well toward the enemy's goal, 
t the effect of playing the other rules was soon manifest, for the men as a rule 





me } il iii Rie i a yin? tior foll he ball ll 
playe t very badly, seeming unable to kK pt position or follow the ball well up 





Several times it was near our goal and a well directed kick from the enemy 
would have given them a goal when more by providence than good play we 
managed to extricate it At last the boys get in to work after a hour’s 
dallying and a beautiful catch and long drop kick by Dodge sent the ball well 
toward the enemy’s goal when it was put over by Denny ’77. ‘Time 45 minutes 
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2nd Goal The effects of our training now begin to show themselves and 
while our opponents look considerably “ blowed ” Princeton just begins to get 
in working trim. The men commence to play position and there is less kicking 
low and missing the ball on the run. Little or no hand batting is done and in 


the “ t-ckle in’s *’ Princeton always clears the track. Now and then the white 
and blue uniform shows spots of mud detached and a vigorous somersault of 
some blue and red crowned head shows that our “ brushers ” have done theit 
duty However it is all fair play, no tripping or pushing, and the crowd surges 
now towards one goal and again towards the other till finally the ball is rushed 
toward the U. P. goal and kicked out by Potter lime 6 minutes 

3rd Goal MecCosh led off with a beautiful kick off about 15 feet above 
yund and 60 or 70 yards long. The home twenty seemed demoralized and the 
ull was put over their goal by Speir by a high kick from the side and under the 
posts rime 2 minutes 


4th Goal.—Farnam bucked the ball which was caught by McCosh and driven 


towards the enemy's yvoal Here the fight was carried on until having been 
driven off towards the right side it was kicked out by a most beautiful and 
scientific side long kick by Laughlin '77. Time 6 minutes. 


5th Goal.—This goal was rushed through by Dodge, McCosh and Nicoll and 


Stevenson and kicked out by Laughlin. Time 1% minutes. 

6th Goal.— Vandyke having been disabled Reynolds took his place rhe 
home club fought hard to obtain one goal and thus save themselves from a 
* Chicago’ but all to no avail After repeated * bounds * which caused some 


delay the ball was kicked out by M’Calmont. Time 17 minutes 

After the game*the two contending clubs sat down to a dinner provided by 
our generous hosts, the University, of Pennsylvania and after having satisfied the 
cravings of their hunger and after the Hoo-ray, Hoo-ray, Hoo-ray, Penn-syl-va 
ni-a and Princeton Rocket had been repeatedly given the visiting club left on the 
4:50 train for home—or Philadelphia. 


PRINCETON vs. CoLUMBIA.—On the following Saturday, November 18th, the 


twenty played a match game with Columbia Coll 






>on the St. George Cricket 
grounds in Hoboken. ‘The ground wet from the rain of the previous night was 
not in the best condition for a game requiring steadiness on the feet, and a wind 
blowing from the southeast was a serious detriment to a short game as the result 
showed. (uite a respectable number of spectators were present for the very dis 
agreeable day and the “ fair sex’ were well represented. 


The game was called at 2: 


P. M., and an interesting contest began. The 
S > > 





Princetons seemed to excel in rushing and kicking, the Columbias in running. 
rrain of the Columbias made some remarkably fine plays and Laughlin of the 
Princeton side did himself proud. The wind drove the ball repeatedly out of the 
bounds and numerous claims of foul were made and admitted on both sides. At 
last the ball was driven towards Columbia’s goal and kicked out by Dodge. Time 


of goal, 23 minutes 





XLIM 
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2nd Goal McCosh led off with a beautiful kick, the ball was quickly returned 


by the Columbias’ chargers. During one of the rushes Stevenson bucked Sends- 
ley of the Columbias and he was carried off the field insensible. This caused a 
delay of some ten minutes; the game then began anew when M’'Calmont of 


the Princeton side was kicked in the leg and retired, Parmley taking his place. 














Che ball was batted by Denny to Laughlin, thence kicked to McCosh who it 
over the goal line, 55 minutes from the kick-off Time of goal, 55 minutes 

3rd GoaL.—It was now gi late and both sides played desperately. 
Nicoll, Laughlin and Denny distinguished themselves by brilliant plays and Van 
Dyke made a fine attempt at goal which was unfortunately fruitless owing to the 
strong wind. At 4:35 the ball was kicked out on the point by Kretsinger. 
Time of goal 36 minutes This was the lasi goal ol Repeated foulings 
detained the game and the Columbia men [re ju ked the goal out of 
bounds thus necessitating considerable delay At 5:16 game was called and 
awarded to Princeton, she havin btained the three goals 

Both the twenties played with substitutes, Princeton having five Phis 
accounted for much of the poor playing on both sides, though Cutts on the 
Princeton side made several fine kicks and Hitchcock did his duty well rhe 


condition of the yrounds, the state of the weather and the disagreeble wind ren 


dered fine playing difficul 


PRINCETON vs. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Phe return match was 
played November 25th, when our twenty was again victorious © The game, which 
took place on the University Ball Grounds, was called at 3:17 o’cloc k, with 
Princeton at the buck Both sides played well but our superiority was very man 

° 


ifest and the ball was put over the rope by Parmly, aided by an error of a U. P. 
man 17 minutes from the start. 


Phe second goal was quickly rushed through in 2% minutes and kicked out 


by Van Dyke; some fine plays having been previously made by Dodge on the 





Princeton side and Stuart of the Philadelphia boys 

Che third goal was hotly contested at first, but finally Dodge obtaining the 
ball, sent it by a long kick to Scott who put it over the rope. Time 1o minutes 

he fourth g opened with a slight accident by which Irving of the 
Princetons retired, his place being taken by Cutts. Fine plays were made by 
Langhlin, Dodge and Van Dyke. Withington sent the ball home by a long kick 
with the left leg. Time 29 minutes 

The fifth goal lasted 27 minutes, during which time the ball was down by the 





visitors’ goal most of the time. Although they guarded it well they could not 


1 Princeton getting a 


prevent D. Laughlin from getting a kick which resulted i g 


goal. 

Sixth goal. This goal lasted only 1% minutes, being quickly rushed through 
by the Princetons and kicked out by F. Denny. After the game the twenties 
retired to the “ University,” where they sat down to a supper provided for their 


benefit. 
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t \ sul to the coll ’ prise that the defeat was so small 
An mblage of Tame | © people witnesst Lt game on the Hoboken i 
( | t $ Both eclevens looked wel » the field, Yale in her blue caps, 
hirt stot \\ \ he vd Pri in her orange shirts 
c if Ic ! 1] ved cle nd 
i { ) t ] work \ t pec Prince 
¢ m \v he dw blowing and 
t by I \ me | 1 In \ rnest Downer of 
Yal edt m ] ( lm i ft I wW tackled 
lt low Me it) *sn by ¢ ip who 
\ | ] n umed ling foul and 
f ! on I l Yale refe 
re r | which was 0 isly unfain . 
a lw yl ] me 231 ule 
S ! n vl Pr wor | work ) v well 
r¢ Bakes 4 { 1 \ to grou! y Nicol Denny 
HH i | 1 od run | W lar by McCalmont who 
W t \ iW 1 t \ C i 
S » were char nd P | ¢g fensive playing 
I the lla r | m Ww saunten risk pace he 
f x} \ ‘ yN s desi ‘ t the uther 
] to iru s I cw t 1 forward ti it wa carried Pp 
near | l, ’ 1 ( we edi y but the 
t \ | om . « I rer the Yale g l Live w of Yak 
" 
! r { crun ent | pson who | it ver 
in short met lime 17 minute 
Posit , wed it now | ident that Princeton was learning 
the n L« en kept spread t better and worked more mm unison. ‘The 
h saw me g d pl ying, he 1 s being v 1 mack id as well stoppe l 
und the rashe harge i very exciting. However time | 1 end to 
the play, Yale being ce ' victor the scor wo ton ing Princeton ] 
rained { howeve now lk of the ‘ 1 idea tl t is ¥ 
Iways be have ee fi neutral college Considering th cts stated ti 
elsewhere the men played very well and showed as mucl pluck certainly as their 
adversaries if s much skill resulting from experience h 
The teams were 
PRINCETON—A. J. McCosh (Captain), H. S. Thompsen, W. E. Dodge 
backs), D. Stewart, J O Denny, half backs), B. Nicoll, E. H. Nicoll, H 
Stevenson, J. Potter, E. M’Ca!lmont, S. B. Johnson forwards 
>| 
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YALE—E. V. Baker (Cay 1), O. D. Thompson, W. L. Bigelow (backs 
W. Clamp, W. D. Haich (half b , W. V. Down C. C. Camp, R. Wurts, 
W. H. Taylor, F. W. Davis, N. W. Walker (forwards 

Umpire for Yale—G. J. Elliot of Yal 

Umpire for Pri E. W. I of ( inl 

i Referce—S. ¢ Bushn Yal 
' Th wing wai l wind Xe luring the last term’s 
examinatior It was picke ip by e tu 1d handed to the editor 
who inserts it for the be t nany who can sym ize with the afflicted poet : 
THE BORI 
“ 7 17 
I heat m 
I} , ; 
] rey i Ww 
Ile ¢ I I < ! 
He | t 
4 An r cle W t 
He hee ell, 
He neve ( } 
He ( i i t , 
Expe ( 
i hitb ssn l 
Excepi an rite 
He | ! . 
N n stion 
l 1 my \ ) re, 
Sucl | ily, y 
When w W hom 
And w i 
? Wh n ‘ 
I ’ ] r 
I< I ] \ I mel 1; 
Hell | L still, I think 
He'll bu ‘ er g , 
And peddle w y i! 

CENOTAPHI B 78, ed ) I riends lately by informing 
them that a " h was of those cre half man, half horse, you know, 
we read of in mythology Le f Cen niment, havent you rhe dis 
tinction between Centaur and Cen ph v x ined to I 

SCENE El CLUB Ist Seni Sci eal Religion’s going to be deuced 
hard next term, Do you know we study the Novum ( irganum 

2nd Senior (eagerly Not in the original Greek ? 

We clip the following from the New Briunszwi Times: 

‘** About 500 persons were skating on the Raritan River above the Albany St 
bridge Saturday afternoon, among whom were a large number of male and female 
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fancy skaters, who excited a great deal of admiration; but they were all surpassed 
by Mr. P. B. Vail, son of Mahlon Vail, Esq. of New Market, who is a student in 


Princeton College Mr. Vail is a splendid skater and for twisting, jumping and 


cutting designs on the ice he is seldom equalled, It was stated that Mr. Vail 


proposed to skate for a medal against Mr. Oram but this is not the case as we 


found on inquiry 


LectureE.— Mr. W. Allen Butler, ’76 Fellow of History, delivered a lecture 


December oth, in Prof. Brackett’s room, on “ What I Know About the West.’’ 





It is getting to he * quite the thing” for our Fellows to address us occasionally, 





und to dole out to us a few dribblings from their supposed boundless store of 
knowledge, It seems that Mr, Butler, like Mr. Devereux, °73, had been making 
a tri] Not to Kerguelen’s Islands to view the Transit of Venus, to be sure, but 
his trip was across the wild “ perharies *’ to view the Venuses of the West. In 
company with a few classmates he traversed the region from Vancouver's Island 
to Texas occupying about three months in the transit. His lecture was well com 
posed and delivered and as far as we were able to judge true to life. The 


audience was very select and as only the e//e of the town and college were 
admitted the effect as seen from the front of the room, was quite high toned. 


The lecture was illustrated with photographic views of the country which were 





taken by Howard Butler 76, and were projected on the screen back of the speaker. 
RoPpiNG THEM 1IN.—A Junior has or his book shelves in his room, three vol 


umes entitled Beautiful Thoughts 
myosition and have a high conception of the English course in the 


He says his parents marvel at his improve 





ment in ¢ 
se] 


ful thoughts ** every week. 


college, as his letters home contain six or seven 


«“ Bric A Brac.’’—The second volume of this publication fully sustains the 


reputation gained by the first, and in seme respects is superior to it. The 
I > P i I 


typography is better, the items fuller and the arrangement clearei than in last 





year’s number. The cover might have been printed, however, on stiffer paper, 
d > i 


as it is now it is rather too destructible. The editors are to be commended for their 
76 will have the call it 


t 


patient toil and we hope that the “ Bric a Brac”’ of 

deserves 

R. A. A. C.—The annual convention of the Rowing Association of Ameri 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York on December 6th 

Princeton, Cornell and Columbia. It was 


decrees of A.B., LL.D., 


can Colleges was held at 


rhe only colleges represented were 


decided on motion of Cornell to allow candidates for 
Ph.D., M.D. or any other D. except D.D.’s to row in the crews—also to row the 
The regatta was fixed for July 11th,’77. The follow 

Mr. J. N. Osborn, Cornell, Mr. Robert 


race in four oared shells 
ing were appointed Regatta Committce: 
Cornell, Columbia, Mr. Charles Scribner, Princeton. We consider it doubtful 
whether the college will be represented. The resolution cffcred by Cornell 
practically throws open the contest, to every one who may choose to enter their 


gister his name as pursuing a course in Botany, Agriculture, 





institution and r 
Mechanics or any other of the varied and numcrous courses cpen to the students 











ni 
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of that unique institution. Of course Princeton with her Collegiate and Scientific 


course cannot compete against such disadvantages with any reasonable hopes of 


success. Ifthe regatta is to degenerate into a race open to every one and any 


one as it seems to us to be doing the colleges composed of students not mechanics 


can have little char 


rlad to record that our delegates Messrs. Clarke 





and Corwine use ‘avors to defeat the resolution 


Viv * Live to learn” the poller cried 


’ 

Burning low the midnight oil, 

* Live to learn ?”’ his friend replied 
| ® 

Laughing at his room-mates toil, 

“ If like me you fed cach day 

At the Commons Hall, believe 

You would change your text and say 





* | was wrong. It's * learn to liv 
CELEBKATION OF THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON.—Wednesday Jan. 3rd, was 
a remarkable day, full of nterest to the neeton tor two reasons 


colleziate term bezan, 





First because the winter vacation ended 
bringing with it the paying customers of the tradesmen and the eating customers 
of the boarding house keepers, and secondly because on that day was re-enacted 
with as close fidelity to the original details as possible the Battle of Princeton 
The snow of the Ist of January covered the ground to tht depth of some 14 inches 
and impeded to some extent the arduous haste of the Washington Continental 


vards eager to annihilate the retreating Britishers but did not keep in their houses 


the inhabitants of the town, who from the oldest to the youngest lined the streets 
from early morning till dewy eve and in turn encouraged by their cheers the 
patriots and strove to exercise a depressing influence on the British by their sar 


commenced on the hill near Lover’s lane where 





castic remarks. The ba 
General Mercer, W. C. Vandewater, attacked Col. W. Allen Mawhood as he was 


marching toward Trenton with the avowed purpose of reénforcing Cornwallis 





Mercer defeated Mawhood’s detachment and was reénforced by Gen. George 





Britishers up Nassau St. to the 


College Campus, when a line having been formed in front of the library the bat- 


Washington Drake, who pursued the 
tle began afresh Much valor was displayed on both sides and the Washington 


Continental Guards of Princeton bore a galling fire of blank cartridge with heroic 
firmness, when Gen. Washington Drake led a splendid charge and completely 
routed the enemy who surrendered on the spot. Afterwards the troops of both 
sides repaired to the University Hotel where a good dinner was served them, 
although at the special request of the attorney general and quartermaster general 


no sauce was served with the pudding. Thus does New Jersey consider the 
morals of her brave militia and force virtue on her enemies. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE ConTEST.—On Jan. 3rd, 1877, for the third time the 
Academy of Music resounded with the voices of representatives chosen from a 
number of our colleges Princeton, Hamilton, North Western University, 
Lafayette, the University of the City of New York, St. Johns College, Williams 
and the College of the City of New York presented their pets to a large and 


appreciative audience. After the speaking the judges retired and the Committee 
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on Essays, Latin, Mathematics, Mental Science and Greek made their reports. 
Princeton who had entered the Mental Science Essay and and oratory competitions 
receive the Mental Science prize, the successful person being Thomas D. Jones '76. 
Cornell received five prizes in all. The College of the City of New York, Rutgers, 
North Western University, Hamilton, Williams and University of New York being 
the other recipients of prizes. Princeton's representative in Oratory was W. E. 
Slemmons of the Senior Class. As to Princeton if it should be as difficult to obtain 
representatives next year as this we doubt as to the advisibility of her entering the 
oratorical contest. The best men hang back evidently considering the oratorical 
contest a bore and it is only by force of persuasions that they can be induced to enter 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, N. J., Jan. 20, 1877. 
DEAR SIR: 

I hereby inform you that a meeting of the Committee of Presidents of Col 
leges connected with the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association will be held in 
the Fifth Aveuue Hotel, New York, on Thursday, Feb. tst, at 9:30 A. M. 

JAMES McCosu, Chairmen. 
SUGGESTIONS 

Having been asked to draw out what seemed to be the mind of the Presidents 
at their meeting, I have done so and now submit it to you 

The Management of the Association shall be vested in a Council of Regents 
rhese shall be chosen by three Electoral Bodies :—the Representatives of Facul 
ties, the Representatives of Fellows, and the Representatives of Students 

First, there shall be one Representative from each of the Faculties of the 
Academic Departments of the Associated Colleges 

Second, there shall be a like number chosen by the Fellows of the Association; 
which body of Fellows shall consist of all who have been examiners of the can 
didates for honors, of those who have taken Prizes being graduates, and of a 
number of honorary members not exceeding a dozen at any one time, chosen by 
the Fellows because of their eminence in literature, science or philosophy. 

Third, there shall be a like number chosen by the Senior and Junior classes 
of the associated colleges 

These representatives shall be chosen by ballot in the month of —,in each 
year. They shall be called to meet in Council by the President of the Associa 
tion. 

Che President of the Association shall be elected by ballot by the three rep 
resentative bodies, and shall continue in office two years and until his successor 
be appointed 

The Association at its Annual Meeting shall appoint an Acting Committee 
which shall meet in New York and execute the resolutions of the Association. 

rhe Council shall annually elect a Treasurer and a Secretary. 

Each of the three representative bodies may meet from time to time and 
appoint Committees to act for the promotion of the interests of the Association. 

N. B.—This paper will be laid before the Presidential Committee at 9:30 A. 
M., on Feb. tst. The corresponding committee of the Association will meet at 
, the same day. It 1s proposed that the Presi 





, and the association at 
dential Committee will meet with the Association Committee, and the result will 
be laid before the Association. It is suggested that the resolutions adopted by 
the Association mizht be handed over to a gentleman of legal ability to put them 
in proper form. J. McCosu. 


OPENING LECTURE or PrRor. LinpseY.—Notwithstanding the weather quite 


a large audience assembled on Jan. 15th in Professor Brackett’s room to listen to 
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the first lecture of a course on Art, by our new professor Mr. Lindsey. Even 
the ladies were represented and proved by their attention and expressive counte 
nances their appreciation of both lecturer and subject. Any detailed account of 
the lecture is impossible. It was for the most part an enumeration of some of 
the plans which the lecturer hoped to fulfill for an art course in the college. He 
hoped to arouse a spirit of appreciative criticism, a love for art, as art. He 
desired to see Princeton a means of elevating the perceptions, of awakening an 
appreciation of the lovely, and of arousing a love for the beautiful, a centre of 
art criticism for the country. The speaker held the attention of the audience 
throughout and by his own enthusiasm for the subject seemed to arouse a similar 
one in his hearers. We anticipate much pleasure and profit from Professor Lind 
sey’s lectures and notwithstanding the innuendoes of papers which have such a 
dashing art critic as Clarence Cook, believe that in the founding of a Chair of 
Arts, Princeton College has gained an acquisition whose influence will be per 
ceived in the elevated tastes and quickened perceptions of her students. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class held Jan. 31st the following officers were 
elected for the-coming Class Day : 

Master of Ceremonies—W. S. Throckmorton, N. J 

Class Orator—W. M. Smith, N. Y. 

Presentation Orator—Edwin Manners, N. J 

Prophet— A. E. Rowell, D. C 

Class President—J. F. Williamson, Ohio 

Ivy Orator—J. B. Wardlaw, Ga. 

Editors of Nassau Herald—C. G. Greene, Ia., W. E. Annin, N. J., L. S 
Mott, N. J., W. Hazard, S. C. 

Class Day Committee—J. Ely, A. Schenck, McCalmont, S.S., McKoy, 
Richardson, J. Campbell, Shepherd, Van Dusen, Stuart. 

Class Historian— Mr. R. B. Kimball. ; 

At the same meeting Mr, W. F. Dunning was chosen Washington's Birthday 
Orator. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Walter S. Nicho!s, Alex. G. Van Cleve, Charles 
Halsted, Allan Marquand, Prof. Duffield and Prof. Aiken for back numbers to 
complete the library file. The following numbers are still needed, viz; All 
numbers from 1842— 1847, inclusive. 

1848— March, April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. 1849—March, Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1850—May, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1851—March, May, 
June. 1852—March, April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1853—March, 
April, June. 1854—May, Oct. 1855— May, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1856— 
March, April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. 1857-—May, June. 1852—June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. 1859-- March, May, June, Nov., Dec. 1860—April, Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1861—March, April, May, June, Sept. 1862—March, April. 
June, Nov. 1863—April, May, June, Dec. 1864—March, April, May, June, 
Sept., Nov. 1865—April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1866—March, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1867—March, April, May, June. 

Any one possessing these numbers or who can give any information in regard 


to them, will confer a favor by communicating with our Treasurer, P.O. Box 169 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Student Life at Harvard. Boston: Lockwood Brooks & Co., 1876 
The book before us was written, as the author states, with the design of pre 


senting collegiate life at Harvard as it was some ten years ago. The story portrays 


ps ag 


the four years’ adventures, recreations and enjoyments of its hero, Sam Went 


worth, who, entering ** with a certain simplicity of manner and lack of fashion in 





upparel ” after becoming successively a rowing man, a popular society companion 


uptivating a pretty milliner’s heart, and in turn being captivated by a fashion 

able girl—leaves Cambridge in triumph, polished in manners, popular and con 

versant with the world, although somewhat, we ‘fear, at the loss of his boyish 

naivete [he other characters are well drawn types of college society. The 
, 


dashing Huntingdon, the indolent, good natured, easy going Junior Haskill, the 


patient grind, Cole, and the conscientious and studious Villiers, make up the 


g 
figures in a picture which is really a good scene from all collegiate life. The 
boating account is very full and very interesting. It is drawn as the author states 
from the diary of a former rowing man Che training of the class crew, their 
first race and defeat, are well recounted. But in the narrative of the Intercollegiate 


} 


reyatta the author takes the opportunity of bringing out the strong college feeling 


which no one, who has any knowledge of colleges and college men, can believe 
} ‘ 


is anything but the grossest exaggeration. The immense sums of money bet by 





individual 


s and boasted of openly to their female companions with the remark, “ I 
believe neither of us knew what we were doing too well,” may lend an air of pro 


fessionality to the scene, but hardly enhances the interest of the story 


Che faults of the book lie in this very line, exaggeration, and unsymmetrical 
levelopment of one phase of character However, the plot is well designed and 
unfolded with considerable skill. The style is simple and the diction colloquial 
and easy rhe plot ends rather too abruptly, however, and Ruth seems to be 


lisposed of in too summary a manner 


The hero is developed into a strong, healthy, average gentleman and not into 


a milksop or an angel In other words no sickly sentimentality pervades the 
story Che characters at the end do not form a ring and receive any one’s ben 
ediction, or repeat in concert the formula, “ Be virtuous and you will be happy.” 

Altogether it is eminently readable, and not to be mentioned in the same 
category as its unfortunate predecessor, Fair Harvard. It is a book which we can 
recommend to our readers as well fitting to pass away a few of those many idle 


hours which American students are supposed to possess in such abundance. 




















Book Notices. 


Essays in Literary Criticisn By Richard Holt Hutton Philadelphia: Jos 


H. Coates & Co 


This book is a collection of critical essays upon Goethe, Hawthorne, Clough, 
Wordsworth, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold rhe author is better known 
to the American public as the editor of the Spectator His essays are very remark- 
able. He combines a delicate literary insight, with a robust moral sense, and 
deals more with the excellencies than with the defects of his author His criti 
cisms are so true, so keen, and so discriminating, that the readers often feel that 
he is giving expression to their own thoughts lo use one of his own expressions, 
«it does not tax the imagination to follow him.’ He is not continually seeing 


things in a poem that the poet never put there, as Ruskin does in a picture 
But then on the other hand, he is not superficial; he goes down to the very bot 


tom of things. In his essay on Arnold, he has given us a g! e of his ideas 








on criticism; 1. To go to the individuality of each author neath the surface. 
2. To portray, not rank his men 3. To discover the in idual roots of charac 

ter. 4. To get thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his author Following 
these rules himself he has produced a very fine work, which is a most v uluable 
addition to our critical literatur Phe only def we not Lis one of style— 


that he makes his sentences too long and involved. We have counted several of 
fifteen lines in length 
Silence: aPoem. By S. Miller Hageman. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1877. 


Che author we recognize as an old contributor to these pages 


His subject is treated in the dreamy style of some modern writers The 
words and rhythm at times show the exquisite touch of a hand firm in its grasp, 
yet exhibiting a tenderness and grace which only enthusiasm can impart; again 
the flow is not so regular nor are the words so euphoni so sweetly suggestive. 


The poem is a literal rendition of the old and familiar forty sixth Psalm, 


using its grand ‘words as an introduction, to sho’ the solemnity and silence 
inspired by being alone with God he poem is in individual stanzas of four 
verses, each speaking its silent message, each embodying in that short space 


thoughts rich in their strange f the many kinds of silence men 





tioned as a silent echo, roaring, ving silence, &c., to be mild, seem to 


resist conception, but when we enter truly into our author's spirit even these by 
fancied associations, entertain. He dwells on the beautiful silence of nature, 
the silent tints of sunset colors on the summer’s evening clouds, the silent gran 
deur of the seashore, the somber silence of night and its quiet slumbers. He 


speaks of the sympathy of true sorrow in the silent tears that fall, expressing 


more than words; of the sacred silence of the sick bed, and of death. He then 
reverts to the quiet influence of nature on our thoughts as we dream of the golden 


glories of the world to come; the acts of God's spirit in quieting our wearied 
minds, From all these fairy pictures he softly brings us back as if following the 
autumn leaf as it silently circles to mother earth; leaving us there to watch, and 


wonder at the glories which surround us 
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EXCHANGES. 


There is a pleasure in looking over the more carefully thought-out student 
labor of our exchanges. We feel that if it is not the best they can, it is at least the 
best they will produce. When therefore we see almost one half of a number 
occupied by an address, either by an Associate Justice or an honored Professor, 
there seems to stand out everywhere the confession that home talent either cannot 
or will not fill up the blankly waiting pages. We take it, the magazine or paper is 
a training school for the writing student, and that the criticism upon poor articles 
should be guides to better, and so, except incidentally, it is for the improvement 
of journal and journalist that home industry, however homely it be, should be 
sought and used. Taking up the October number of the A/iss. Univ. Mag., we 
find it led off by a jurist’s pen—The Righteousness of Taxation for Education— 
which leaves but a few pages for the thoughts of a ‘graduate on the Value and 
Destiny of the English Language. The November number is almost a repetition 
of its predecessor [he December number shows a better spirit, and presents 
several readable articles by the students 

There can be no complaint of the leading articles in the Cornell Review. The 
only trouble is that one is made to believe that they all come from the students 
But there is a duplicity which, though possibly natural to our brothers of brains 
and muscle, is rather distasteful to the reader. These deep and wonderful arti 
cles on “ Mathematics,”’ and “ Stoicism,’’ and “ Social Institutions,” are signed, 
of course, but who are these John Smiths? Are they undergraduates or gradu 
ates? Are they special-course men, professors, or trustees? Whoever they are, 
it would at least be a comfort to know where to direct the little praise their writ 
ing merits. We had hoped something better from the December number, but we 
found it worse. There was not as much of student talent, and what there was of 
it was of poorer quality. There may be some difficulty in comparing a character 
in Plutarch and Shakespeare, but we never imagined there was so much as would 
compel a writer to fill up six pages with notices of mistaken transcriptions and 
anachronisms. Really we think what ability is displayed in this article on Cori 
olanus might have been far better turned to a thorough analysis of his wonderful 
character. It certainly would have produced a more readable essay. The new 
year brought a change, but what a change! The opening pages held some poetry. 


Ah, did we say poetry ? We meant rhymes of immensity and destiny, gone and 
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alone, trace and peace. We cannot do justice to the sentiment. The only other 


thing in the number that has the appearance of undergraduate work is a two-page 


description of what the writer pleases to call the Fohn-Hopkins University. 


This comes from Michigan University :—Senioress, translating; “ Wir sind 
von keinem Mannes Herzen sicher”? “We are sure of every man’s heart.’’ 
Professor: ** Not correct. Try again.”’ Senioress: * We are safe in every 
man’s heart.’’ Professor: *“* Hardly.’’ Senioress (blushing): * We are sure of 


no man’s heart.”” Professor: * Correct.” 

The Southern Collegian thinks that there is a tendency cmong its neighbors to 
banish sterling literature from their columns, and yet indulges itself in such classic 
themes as *“ Who struck Billy Patterson ?”’ 

The Cornell Era wishes it to be remembered that it “has not settled down 
into snobbish superciliousness or blustering arrogance,” and then as if to prove 


is a column and 


the hasty statement which David made * in his wrath,” gives 
a half of that kind of writing which from its overweening tone has become 
to be known as “ Cornellian.”” From this we learn that they are * monomaniacs”’ 
which we hope for the country’s sake is not true 


Phe New York World and Boston 7ranscript have shown rare good sense 
in sending for the periodicals of the several colleges to insure correctness in their 
departments of college items and opinion rhis is in marked contrast with ce 
éain other journals that record, censure, moralize or speculate whereof they do 
not know Furthermore this new feature of the HW oréd thus far so entertaining, 
together with its many cther attractions must render it a favorite with under 
graduates and alumni. 


t 


A few new papers have of late appeared in the college which want to be 


noticed. Zhe College Echo is one of thes It hails from the College of the 
City of New York, is neat and bright in appearance, lacks items, contains a 
youthful ebullition or two—otherwise slightly heavy. However we think it more 
than “ rattles around in” the place formerly filled by the Collegian 

The /nghamensis comes next, fragrant with that delicate vein of gossip so 


characteristic of women, and blushing in its pink dress. It is highly creditable 


! 
Le Roy, N. ¥ 


to the taste of all concerned in its “make up.”’ [ts home 

Phe last is the Che/tenham Record, a small academy sheet which won us to 
exchange by its manly and sensible leader —tvo good for one so young 

In addition we acknowledge the receipt of the following : 

Virginia University Magazine, Yale Lit., Vassar Miscellany, Volante, Sibyl, 
Oberlin Revicw, Acta Columbiana, Round Table, Madisonensis, Bowdoin Orient, 
Niagara Index, Crimson, Lafayette College Fournal, Dartmouth, College Record, 
College Mercury, Rochester Campus, Denison Collegian, Boston University 
Beacon, College Herald, University Magazine, Trinity Tablet, Hamilton Literary 
Monthly, Targum, Williams Athenaeum, Harvard Lampoon, Brunonian, Har- 


vard Advocate, Yale Courant, Vale Record, Forest and Stream 
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PERSONAL. 


oe 


‘20, Hon. Henry W. Green, of Trenton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Chancellor of New Jersey and Trustee of Princeton College died recently 


> 


'20, Hon. Daniel Haines, of Hamburg, N. J., died on the 26th ultimo, aged 


about 73 Hle was 9 mem! 


er of the State Council, the last Governor of New 


Jersey under the old constitution, Judge of the Supreme Court, President of the 


Sussex Bible Socicty and Trustee of Princeton College 


*34, Parke Godwin, delivered a lecture in the Second Church, before the 


Princeton Art School Feb. sth. 


*41, Thomas T. Kinney of the Newark Advertiser, elected Vice-President of 


the New Jersey Editorial Association 


"41, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., who lately addressed the college was 


ye of the projectors and first editgrs of the Nassau Lit. 
44, Hon. Alfred H. Colquitt, inaugurated Governor of Georgia on the 12th 


of January 
] 


51, William B. Guild, of the Azwark Fournal, elected President of the 
New Jersey Editorial Association 
*56, Geo. H. Burroughs, is waiting for something new to turn up. 

57, D. S. Gregory, author of “ Why Four Gospels, or the Gospel for all the 
World,”’ pul lished by Sheldon & Co 

‘60, William B. Bodine, elected President of Kenyon College and Dean of 
the Theological Seminary 

65, R. W. W. Curtiss, has just dedicated his new church at Lyndon, Kansas. 

’68, Peter Jacobus, Assistant Principal of the Pingry Institute, Elizabeth, N. J., 
died the 19th of last month. 

'70, AMarried.—At the First Presbyterian Church, Catasauqua, Penna., 
November 16, 1876, by the Rev. C. Earle, Dr. Joseph C. Guernsey of Philadel 
phia, to Gertrude Thomas, of Catasauqua 
73, J. W. Jones, is preaching with success, at Fuckerton, N. J. 
74, Parker, practicing law in New York City. 

'74, Vas Deventer, enjoying life in Europe 
‘76, Duffield, is drawing the Venus of Milo in the E. M. Museum. 


76, T. D. Jones, who received the first prize in Mental Science at the I. L. 


7 
A. is pursuing his studies at Berlin. 
‘ee. J thinks the letter of a “ Plain Citizen *’ low 


78, Hartshorne, is reported married. 












